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PREFACE TO THE THIRD PRINTING 


“It’s a book for people.” So commented a man who read a 
borrowed copy and, stirred by its fresh, human approach to re- 
ligion, wanted a volume of his own. 


When a book in the field of religion enjoys a second printing, 
it may be assumed to have value; when a public demands another 
printing, the book has proven its significance. 


Dr. Scott speaks manfully and directly to our deep concerns. 
He has known us on the farm and in the metropolis, in the village 
and in the factory. He understands our needs and aspirations. 
shares our tensions, and laughs with us at our foibles. 


Here is the stuff of which confidence in life and faith in the 
human enterprise is made. To one who already holds Universalist 
convictions, it offers renewal; to one not yet familiar with liberal 
religion, it opens new vistas for the spirit, and adds dimensions 
to the living of life in its fullest, most wholesome sense. 


After a decade as Superintendent of the churches of the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut Universalist Conventions, Dr. Scott 
returned to the parish ministry. 


RAYMOND J. BAUGHAN 


Preface 


TO make sense in a preface it is best to know the author, his 
book, his purpose in writing, and the readers for whom the book 
was created. 

Clinton Lee Scott is now, and was when these radio addresses 
were given, Superintendent of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. A native of Vermont, Dr. Scott served Universalist 
Churches in the South, the Far West, the Middle West, and in 
New England. His thought has an elemental quality, growing out 
of a life of study, not spoiled by bookishness or reference to 
secondary sources remote from life itself. The sentences are clean, 
strong, and sinewy. 

The book, the addresses from which it came, grew out of a need 
for understanding a natural, reasonable, and beautiful faith, a faith 
called by the name Universalism. The purpose is to free people so 
that they can create and accept their useful common-sense religion 
to develop life. There is also the hope that many who have searched 
for such a religion may discover the organized Church which is 
humbly trying to spread the good news that there is religion free 
from fear, superstition, and vagary. 

The little volume will be of interest to Universalists who want 
to be challenged to grow in the development of their own faith. 
Dr. Scott, who cherishes for all the achievement of an objective 
attitude in their search for truth, would be the first to insist that his 
presentation is in no way an official position. It is one man’s deeply 
thoughtful and devoted way which he has found and wishes to 
share. 

The book will be valuable to many who have not yet heard of 
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the Universalist Church of America. These people will doubtless 
want to seek out other and additional interpretations of this liberal 
religion, a religion based not in creedal authority, ecclesiastical 
authority, nor the authority of the Bible, but in the “authority of 
truth,”’ as the recent avowal of faith of the Church asserts. 

Still another audience to which the book may be considered as 
directed are the adult study groups who want some starting point 
for discussion and inquiry together. 

The printing of the volume was made possible by the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society, of which the late Dr. Clarence Skinner 
was President, the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, the Reverend Charles Wyman, manager, 
and the Literature Commission of the Universalist Church of 
America, of which the Reverend Raymond Baughan is chairman, 
all cooperating through the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, with Headquarters at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The Director of the Department 
wishes to express his thanks to all who gave time and encourage- 
ment that the book might be available. 

Comments are invited both by the author and the Department of 
Education, because like a free religion aiming to develop greatness 
in men and society this book will never be finished. These few 
pages are only a beginning. 

The real book will be the one the reader will write himself 
through the quality of his continuing inquiry, through sharing his 
best thoughts, and through his common-sense application of a 
natural, reasonable, and free religion to his life with those about 
him. 

HORTON COLBERT 
Summer, 1949 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
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RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE 


What Does It Mean to Be Religious? 


“WHAT does it mean to be religious?” 

In more than a quarter of a century of teaching religion and 
dealing with all sorts of people, old and young, of various religious 
backgrounds, and living under a variety of circumstances, I have 
learned that there are many persons who feel that if they ever had 
religion they have somehow lost it. A young woman came to her 
minister in deep distress. She thought she had become an atheist 
and that she was no longer religious. Talking with her, the minister 
discovered that this young woman was not an atheist, but that she 
had been doing some thinking, and her mind had outgrown her 
childish ideas about God. This is the situation with regard to many 
persons who have outgrown a religion which no longer makes 
sense, and who have not yet found a religion helpful and satisfying 
to the mature mind. 

Here is a man, honest and upright in his business dealings. He 
pays his debts, is a good neighbor, a faithful and kind man in his 
home, but he looks back upon his early Sunday school experience 
with a kind of horror. He was taught religious ideas which simply 
do not make sense in practical life. Here is a woman who lives on a 
plane of high moral standards. She is interested in her family, and 
in the education of her children. She gives time to community 
affairs. Religion as she understands it, however, leaves her cold. 
The religious ideas to which she has been exposed seem to her 
fantastic and impractical. They do not make sense. 

Here is a young man who, during early childhood, attended 
dutifully his church and Sunday school. There he learned of a world 
of supernaturalism, of miracles, and of theological doctrines that 
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are the product of an age before the dawn of science. His subse- 
quent learning in high school and college is of a different world—a 
world of causes and consequences, of unchanging natural laws 
never set aside for special privileges. He learns that his freedom 
and welfare are to be found within these natural laws and not 
outside them. The result of this conflict is that, unless he develops 
that strange mental habit of keeping his religious thinking in a 
separate compartment of his mind, he finds in his school studies a 
contradiction of his church instructions. He is forced to choose 
between religious ideas on the one hand and scientific ideas on the 
other. Usually it is religion that goes out the window. 

There are thousands of churches scattered over our cities and 
villages. They are of many kinds; and the total number of persons 
who come together in them for worship is considerable. But, on 
any week except Christmas and Easter, if we were to count all the 
people who attend all the churches—men, women, youth, and chil- 
dren—the total would be less than the number of persons—men, 
women, youth, and children—who attend no religious services. 
There are many reasons why people attend church, and there are 
many reasons why other people do not attend church. Some persons 
there are for whom much that is called religion consists of unreason- 
able doctrines and superstitions carried over into the modern world 
from a pre-scientific age. These persons are not without religious 
convictions. But their convictions are outside the prescriptions of 
authoritative and orthodox churches. Most of the people who stay 
away from the churches are not bad persons. They are not insensi- 
tive to the moral demands of a good life. They prefer good to evil, 
revere the things worthy of reverence. They know and are not in- 
different to the demands of the Golden Rule—to do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them. They want their children to 
grow up with some religious influence, and, if they could do so, they 
themselves would be happy to be actively identified with some 
church of a rational outlook and a reasonable faith. Not a few of 
them are lonely and lost and, if the truth were known, long for a 
church life for themselves and for their family where the religion 
taught would not be an embarrassment to their sanity or an insult 
to their intelligence. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE RELIGIOUS? 3 


Apparently, there are many vague and unreal notions about the 
nature of religious living. Sometimes religious living is confused 
with the formal observances of religion; but, at best, religious 
ceremonies can be only a means of preparation for religious living. 
Jesus was critical of the Pharisees, not because they paid attention to 
the formalities of worship, but because of their over-emphasis upon 
ceremony, to the neglect of ethical principles and spiritual truths. 

Again, there is confusion over the relative importance and the 
meaning of theology and religion. Theology deals with theory and 
is often deeply involved over things about which nobody knows 
and only theologians make guesses. But real religion is simple, easy 
to understand, though difficult to live. The teachings of Jesus are 
simple teachings; but Christian theologians have obscured sim- 
plicity with doctrines which have no more reasonable grounds for 
acceptance than that which rests upon ecclesiastical authority. As a 
matter of fact, no preacher, priest, bishop, or other professionally 
religious person has any inside information. Truth is discovered 
by the ministers of religion. It is also discovered by scientists, poets, 
prophets, garage mechanics, and housewives. And always by the 
one way of human experience! Over the long road mankind has 
come, ways of living have been found which are productive of 
personal and social good. These ways have been recorded in such 
writings as the Ten Commandments and Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount. God’s laws have not been given exclusively to any church. 
God’s laws are the ways of living found to be good for us. Truths 
are derived from the experiences of men and women living, not 
apart from the world, but within it—in all the temptations, prob- 
lems, and perplexities of the daily round of human relations. 

It is in this round of the common everyday life that to many of 
us religion must have meaning, if it is to have any meaning at all. 
Not in formal observances, not in creeds or doctrines, however 
long ago proclaimed, but in the lives we live, in the home, in the 
community, and in the world, is the religious way of life to be 
found. A religious person is one who fulfills his highest function 
as a human being in his relations with other persons. 

When we begin to think of religion in this way, the ancient 
barriers between the sacred and the secular will dissolve; and we 
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shall think of all life and all experience as having religious value. 
Being religious will no longer be confined to set times and places, 
though these may be set aside for special services and celebrations. 
If we have thought of the church as sacred, and the factory and the 
market place as secular, we shall begin to think of all our surround- 
ings as places for the exercise of the religious life. If we have 
thought of Sunday as different from other days, we shall remember 
the special emphasis for which it is set apart, but we shall also 
remember the weekday to keep it holy. 

Religion is not the invention of priestcraft, neither is it given into 
the custody of any church. Religion is inherent in our nature and 
has been the companion of our human kind since the beginning. To 
be religious means recognizing and making use of the opportunities 
which lie all about us. To be religious is to know that your highest 
experience is a religious experience. To be religious is to act your 
best in the presence of the highest you know. Your loftiest living 
is religious living, at whatever level you may today live. To be 
religious is to take the high road when the low road beckons. To 
be religious is to seek by every means of inquiry and of investiga- 
tion for the truths that come not by magic or miracle, but by the 
only means for their reception—the open, the eager, and the 
humble mind. 


Is Religion an Opiate? 


IS RELIGION an opiate? Well, the answer to this question de- 
pends upon what kind of religion one is talking about. A man 
after thirty years in a certain church found the Universalist faith. 
He says, “Universalism has opened to me a whole new outlook 
upon life. I had been taught that revelation was a thing of the 
past, and that there was no new religious truth to be discovered. 
Now I have found an open door into new experiences which most 
of the world does not know exists. I have found a religion which 
answers the plea of the popular song of a few years back, ‘Don’t 
Fence Me In.’ ” 

This man is having for the first time in his life the experience 
which Universalists take for granted. He is free to exercise his 
reason in religion. In the religion of Universalism there are no 
closed doors with keys in the possession of the clergy. We stop 
with no faith once delivered to the saints. We no more believe 
that the full religious truth was given to men once and for all time 
through the church or through the Bible than we believe that men 
of old knew all that could be known in geography or in surgery. 
Universalists are a fellowship of learners. We care little what the 
sources of truth are, but we care much whether we have truth or 
have only the opinions of men whose beliefs at some period in his- 
tory became embalmed in doctrine. 

The statement that “Religion is the opiate of the people’’ has 
been given wide circulation in modern times. But it is not the first 
warning we have against the deadening effect of a religion divorced 
from reason and good works. The prophets of old understood the 
paralyzing consequences of the kind of religion that lulls men’s 
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consciences to sleep and makes them insensitive to the demands of 
a morally good life. Isaiah was speaking of such religion when he 
wrote in the name of Jehovah: ‘‘I cannot endure your sacred assem- 
blies, I inwardly hate your festivals. . . . When you spread out 
your hands I will hide my eyes. When you make many prayers I 
will pay no heed.” 

An opiate induces inactivity, dullness and sleep. So do some 
kinds of religion. Anyone who knows the history of religion 
knows that one of its purposes has been to keep the people sub- 
servient to authority and ignorant of facts, the possession of which 
might lead to dissension or rebellion. The very bad thing about the 
use of drugs is that they render the victim incapable of the mastery 
of himself. He becomes a slave to his opiate. And any religion 
which limits the freedom of the individual to do his own thinking, 
read what he chooses to read, and arrive at religious convictions is 
certainly an opiate to the mind. 

Religion is an opiate when it assumes to possess the ultimate in 
truth, forbids the people to look behind the iron curtain of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and sets up barriers to inquiry and investigation. 
When any church establishes a creed beyond which the people 
dare not venture, and demands that its members give to it their 
blind allegiance, there is a transgression of a basic human freedom, 
the freedom to think. Creeds are never more than milestones on 
the way to the acquisition of more knowledge. They mean only 
that at one time men believed certain things. But they cease to be 
milestones and become tombstones when they say to the mind, 
“Thus far and no farther shalt thou go.” 

Religion is an opiate when it substitutes the hope of a home in 
the heavens for decent living conditions on earth. We all know of 
that other-world emphasis which counsels us to be content with our 
lot, puts to sleep our ambitions, and makes us the easy prey to 
exploitation. There are countries where the policy of the church 
has been to keep men ignorant, and in an unholy alliance with 
political forces to keep them in subjection. Bernard Shaw, speaking 
of foreign missions, said, “The church puts pants on the heathen 
so that commercialism can pick his pockets.’ The church itself has 
been guilty of exploiting the people that it might grow rich. In 
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sections of Canada, as in Mexico, the contrast between the homes 
of the people and the comparative luxury of the churches is strik- 
ingly evident. Whatever may be the reasonable hopes for a good 
life in some other world, no church which takes the name of Jesus 
should be indifferent to his mission to build in this world the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Religion is an opiate when it makes of forms and ceremonies a 
substitute for moral behavior. The tendency in all organized re- 
ligion is to do this. In order to emphasize and perpetuate the 
truths which a religion professes, rituals dramatizing these truths 
are created. They are ways of teaching, a means of impressing upon 
our Memories certain spiritual truths. But by continual repetition 
they tend in all groups to become an end in themselves and a sub- 
stitute for the practice of the truths they portray. When this hap- 
pens the effect is to drug the mind instead of stimulating it, and 
religion becomes an opiate. The believer then thinks that because 
he has read a chapter from the Bible, or has attended a church 
service, or has partaken of the sacraments, or has said his prayers, 
that he has done something religious. The fact is that he has only 
participated in a form designed to strengthen his will and give 
to him direction to express his religion in living experience and 
in relation with other persons. The disciples of Jesus asked him to 
teach them to pray. He told them not to use vain repetitions, and 
gave them the sort of prayer that might serve them as a model. And 
now for centuries Christians have been doing the very thing against 
which he warned them. The Lord’s Prayer has been made a vain 
repetition. 

Religion is an opiate when it offers any salvation short of 
character. Why is it that otherwise sensible persons believe so many 
crazy things about religion? Persons who in every other area of 
experience rely upon the forces of the natural world, make a 
rational response to the world of mechanics and science, to family 
and community relations, yet when they come to religion throw 
their normal faculties to the winds. They think that the crazier 
their religious ideas the more religious they are. If anyone likes to 
believe that the world was made in six days, that saviors are born 
of virgins, and that miracle-workers can walk on the water when 
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it is not frozen over, perhaps he can hold these ideas without great 
harm provided he keeps them isolated from the rest of his life. 
But the salvation schemes by which one may gain an alleged high 
spiritual status by the easy method of joining a church, or having 
sins miraculously washed away, are positively harmful and immoral. 
Why make the effort to gain moral stature if by the simple method 
of the formal acceptance of Jesus as lord and master the thing is 
done for us? The cheap and easy schemes of Christian salvation are 
an opiate, putting men to sleep with false security. 

Religion should not be an opiate, and it does not have to be an 
opiate. Religion ought to be and can be as normal, as natural, and 
as rational as any other human interest. Religion had its rise out of 
fundamental needs of man. It is not a manufactured product. Holy 
books, churches, saviors, priests, creeds, and rituals are manufac- 
tured. They did not create religion, but religion created them. And 
they are created for man, not man for them. When Universalists 
avow their faith in the supreme worth of persons they subordinate 
to man all the trappings, machinery, literature, and institutions of 
religion. The concern of a religion that makes sense is to serve the 
higher needs of man. There are no religious values in themselves, 
but only value in those religious ideas, acts, and meanings which 
enhance human lives and contribute to the freedom of the human 
spirit. This has been the teaching of the great religious leaders in 
all tumes. None was more insistent than Jesus that religion is for 
man, not man for religion. He warned men against the institu- 
tionalized religion of his day, saying, “Beware of the priests of the 
temple, for they say and do not. Yea, they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders, but they 
themselves will not touch them with one of their fingers. They 
shut the kingdom of heaven against men. They have taken away 
the key of knowledge. They enter not in themselves, and them that 
would enter they hinder.” 

One reason why persons take opium is because it releases them 
from the hard realities of life, transporting them to the land of 
beautiful dreams. Religion has often been such a release from the 
realities of the world. Probably there are circumstances in which 
both these opiates are justifiably used. Moreover, that the world of 
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delusion is often a pleasant world cannot be denied. Many of the 
illusions of childhood are happy illusions. The world of Santa 
Claus, of enchanted castles, Aladdin lamps, and magic carpets may 
be a pleasant world, but it is not the world for normal grownups. 
It is the mark of the mature mind to distinguish between the real 
and the unreal. Paul said, ‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I felt as a child, I thought as a child; now that I am become a man, 
I have put away childish things.’’ Once we have the courage to let 
go of our childish fancies in religion and move into the real world 
we find that the rewards of reality are large and lasting. 


Is a Religion Necessary? 


THERE IS a theory, widely held in France in the eighteenth 
century and frequently asserted today, that religion is the invention 
of priestcraft. According to this theory, religion is altogether an 
artificial production, created by men and perpetuated by the pro- 
fessional clergy for the selfish exercise of power. This theory is, I 
believe, completely discredited by the studies in comparative re- 
ligions, in psychology, and in the ways of primitive peoples. The 
truth seems to be that men believed in religion long before they 
believed in priests. Primitive man was impressed, even as we are, 
by the background of mystery in all life. He guessed that the 
power behind the world is spiritual power. Later, there came the 
developing ideas of gods, with worship naturally following. And 
since man is a social creature he came to worship with his neighbor, 
with the mystery man, or priest, as worship leader, and in a special 
meeting place which we call a church. 

It is scientifically correct, then, to say that religion is native to 
man. The origin of religion is far back in the dim past. Probably 
it was born of wonder, of fear, and of anxiety. There must have 
come a time when our early ancestors began to reflect upon their 
relations with one another and with the world, when they began 
to distinguish between themselves and the things about them. They 
must have discovered that some kinds of behavior brought desir- 
able results and other kinds of behavior brought undesirable re- 
sults. Thus there came to be conscience, or the thrust into life of 
moral imperatives. Some actions were right and some were wrong. 
At any rate man possesses this capacity of judgment upon himself 
and upon his fellow men. And wherever we go among human 
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beings we find that some things are held to be right and other 
things are held to be wrong. These habits of thinking are woven 
into customs, given religious sanction or disapproval, and incor- 
porated into laws. No one can escape them. All men partake of 
religion whether they like it or not. 

During the course of religious development many strange notions 
became attached to religion. All sorts of crude and unlovely, un- 
savory, and unsocial practices became associated with religion. 
Human sacrifice, religious prostitution, magic, and miracles, all 
were once accepted as religious elements. Belief in animal magnet- 
ism, in man’s power to set aside the natural laws, devils, hell, 
atonement, resurrections, and the three-in-one god were later 
characteristics which have not yet entirely disappeared from theo- 
logical thinking. We may not personally hold to these notions, but 
we live with them because we live with people who believe 
them. 

Civilizations grow out of the religious attitudes of the people. 
Whenever we know the basic religious ideas of a civilization we 
can know the general character of its people. Back of all systems 
of behavior, economics, and government are some principles, or a 
philosophy of life which is religion. We can no more escape the 
influences of religion than we can escape the influences of govern- 
ment. We can, if we choose to do so, refuse to become informed 
in religion just as we can, if we choose to do so, refuse to become 
informed in political affairs. We can stay away from church or stay 
away from the polls on election day, but our lives are influenced 
primarily by the basic ideas of the religions which prevail and 
secondarily by the political order which grows from religious ideas. 
Religion is not only necessary because of the kind of beings we 
are but it is inescapable. 

The unbeliever, the agnostic, and the infidel are involved in 
religion even as are the devout believer and the religious fanatic. 
In America are certain ideals of freedom and democracy. Traced 
to their origin, they are found to be religious principles, and 
whether they will survive or be replaced by other religious objec- 
tives depends on whether or not the religions which gave them 
birth survive. For just as certain as night follows day, when the 
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fundamental philosophy of a nation changes, government changes 
likewise. 

When men say they will not help support the church they simply 
do not know what they are saying. In America every member of 
the community through taxation supports all the churches in his 
community, no matter how he may feel about the religion these 
churches are teaching. Count the church spires in your town. Note 
the number of valuable properties adorned with a cross. All these 
church-owned properties are tax-exempt, and what they do not 
yield in taxes, you and your neighbors have to pay. You can no 
more escape the influences of religion than you can escape paying 
taxes for the institutions engaged in teaching religion. 

Moreover, every person has some sort of religion. There is some- 
thing he worships, of which he dreams, and to which he gives his 
devotion. It may be money, it may be power, it may be good or bad. 
The apostle Paul clearly saw this. In one of his letters, he wrote, 
‘To whatever you give yourselves, to that you are servants, whether 
of sin unto death or obedience unto righteousness.’ One’s religion 
may be mostly superstition, or a mixture of guesses and childish 
fancies, but, such as it is, it is his religion if it is something to which 
he gives himself in devotion. And this is because religion is native 
to man. 

Not all religion is good. Religion can be misused. It can be and 
often has been the tool of evil forces. It has been allied with 
politics to keep people in subjection. It can be used for freedom or 
for slavery, for enlightenment or for ignorance, for progress or 
for reaction. It can be used to inspire men to build in this world 
the good life, or it can be used to make men content with their 
earthly lot, postponing the hopes of a better life to a kingdom in 
the skies. 

Many of us like the religion of Universalism because it focuses 
our attention upon the values and the possibilities of this life, be- 
cause it embraces the findings of science rather than the inheritance 
of superstitions, because it makes religion a way of living from day 
to day. Universalism has an abiding faith in human nature in place 
of the prevailing doctrine of the inherent sinfulness of man. Uni- 
versalism finds the values of religion in our human enterprise 
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rather than in mediaeval creeds and ecclesiastical institutions. Uni- 
versalism sees man, not as a means of building up the church or 
state. His development, social and spiritual, is the chief end to 
be pursued. Universalism is not frightened over the secularization 
of life because it maintains that the separations men make between 
the sacred and the secular are artificial. All life is sacred. And all 
the institutions in which human lives are invested have significance 
for the human spirit. If these institutions help man to grow toward 
his possible best, they are good. If they enslave or degrade human 
lives, they are evil. 

Now, since all persons have some sort of religion, and since it 
is impossible to escape from the influences of the religions that 
other people have, and since all of us help to support either directly 
or indirectly the institutions of religion, is it not sensible for us to 
seek to encourage the kind of religion that best fits our needs and 
our nature? 

What kind of religion do we need for the kind of beings we are 
and for the kind of world we are entering? The religion for those 
who are to live positively today and tomorrow must be a religion 
that dares face the future, whose face is not set toward the dead 
past. No “back to God” movement, no “back to Christ’’ movement 
will do. Whatever may be our part with God it must be forward, 
not backward. The example and the spirit of Jesus will be found 
not by returning to the first-century civilization but in preparing 
for the twenty-first-century civilization. History is a one-way street. 
We cannot turn back the onward movement of the forces that hold 
our destiny. 

Religion which can serve the times in which we are now living 
must be the kind of religion which is sensible enough and practical 
enough to be put to work in the world. 

We can have faith in the methods of science. But science in itself 
is not enough. Among the major interests of modern times, science 
has come to occupy an exalted position. It is universal. It leaps the 
separating divisions of nationality and race and creed. Science has 
re-discovered and re-made the world. But science alone cannot 
save us. Indeed, unless it is humanized and spiritualized it will be 
the means of our destruction. Man does not live by facts alone. 
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Science releases great forces, but it does not give direction to those 
forces. Only religion can do this. Religion, reasonable and vital, 
making sense within the entire range of life and in all the com- 
mon places of our daily experience, can transform our lives and 
the life we live together on earth. 

This original, primary, universal capacity within us which we 
call religion, purged of its superstitions and cleansed of its partial- 
isms, can be so utilized as to bring mankind peace, security, and 
brotherhood. Religion must make new pathways for the rising 
spirit of man. Through the ages, man has lived in the dream of a 
great and lasting peace. Before the ambitious imperialisms with 
their marching armies, before the sordid greed of commercial insti- 
tutions and the organized power of church and state, religion must 
stand for the worth of persons above all other values. Man has 
survived by the divine power of his hopes and ideals. These it is 
the task of religion to keep alive. Only a religion that makes sense 
in the shifting scenes of a changing world is equal to this high and 
holy task. 


The Use of Faith and Reason 


TO A Universalist there is no conflict between faith and reason. 
A New Testament definition of faith is “confidence in what we 
hope for.’ How simple that is! To be confident of the desired out- 
come of some enterprise for which we are working is to have faith 
in the means by which the desired outcome is to come to pass. To 
believe that a person will do what he is expected to do, that he can 
be depended upon, is to have faith in that person. To undertake a 
difficult task in confidence is to have faith in oneself. To address 
and stamp a letter and place it in the post office with the expectation 
that it will arrive at its destination is to have faith in the reliability 
of the postal system. To go to bed at night, locking one’s senses in 
sleep, confident that the morrow will dawn, that the sun will rise, 
and that life will go on, is to have faith in the continuing world. 
To harbor no illusions about the superiority of our racial strains, or 
the economic class to which we belong, or the nationality we hap- 
pen to have inherited, is to have faith in the universal brotherhood 
of man. To believe that ‘God is no respecter of persons,” that 
there are no chosen people, that there is no advantage to be gained 
over others by sacrament or miracle, is to have faith in the eternal 
order in which we have our being. 

You see, faith is a very simple thing, until it gets into the hands 
of theologians. It is not a mystical, mysterious something belonging 
only to religion. It is one of the conditions by which we live. We 
live by faith in all our self-directed ways, from day to day. Faith 
makes sense when we know what it is in which we have faith. 
There is no such thing as faith in the abstract. Religious faith is 
simply the confidence we have in some religious object or religious 
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value. A little girl who did not go to a Universalist church defined 
faith as believing what you know is not true. 

Error creeps into our thinking when we fail to see the real place 
of faith and make it a substitute for reason. For the school pupil 
to have faith that he will pass his examinations is likely to betray 
him unless he does a reasonable amount of study. To have faith 
that you will be saved and go to heaven when you die because you 
believe in Jesus, without doing anything to improve the quality of 
your living, is to have a mistaken notion of the nature of faith. 
Faith is not the shifting of responsibility to another. It is not a sub- 
stitute for thoughtful, intelligent living. Faith is reliance upon 
the reasonable forces available for intelligent action. 

It is written that a disciple of Mohammed came to his master 
and said, ‘My faith in Allah is so great that I do not tie my camel, 
but have faith that he will not run away.” To this Mohammed re- 
plied, ‘“Tie thy camel, and then put thy faith in Allah.” Faith is 
necessary to living. To trust the law and order of the universe, 
knowing that it can be relied upon to function in a regular fashion, 
and that its ways cannot be set aside by pleadings or prayers, that 
the natural world is neither fickle nor partial, but universal in all 
its relations with men, is to possess a working faith that makes 
sense in religion and in all other departments of life. The use of 
faith can make sense in religion but we must know what faith is 
and not confuse it with much in religion that goes by the name of 
faith. 

Some persons confuse belief with faith. They identify faith with 
some creedal statement and assume that by repeating it they are 
declaring their faith. But most of the creeds of the world are only 
verbal statements of belief, having no relation to the faith men 
live by. It is a rather simple matter to ascertain the faith of a person 
by the way he lives. One never knows what a person’s faith is by 
noting the creed he professes. If a man says he believes in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man and the worth of all persons, he states 
a lofty belief. But if he hates Jews, acts as if he regards Negroes as 
of less value than whites, treats his wife as less than his equal, and 
browbeats his children, we know how empty is his avowed belief. 

In fact, most of the historic creeds of the Christian religions have 
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little relation to behavior. Take the creed called ‘‘The Apostles’ 
Creed.” The apostles never heard of it, of course, because it did 
not take form until the end of the fourth century, and attained its 
present form at the end of the fifth century or later. It was formally 
adopted by the western church in the eighth century. This creed 
is formally or tacitly acknowledged in a large number of Christian 
churches of many denominations. It says, ‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth: And in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord: Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
Born of the Virgin Mary: Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was 
crucified, dead, and buried: He descended into hell; The third day 
he rose again from the dead: He ascended into heaven, And sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father Almighty: From thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost: The holy Catholic Church; The 
Communion of Saints: The Forgiveness of sins: The Resurrection 
of the body: And the Life everlasting.” 

I submit that one may believe every item in this statement, if he 
can, without in any degree increasing the faith by which he lives. 
It is a creedal, that is, a belief statement, with no ethical content, 
and no bearing upon the behavior of the persons who repeat it. 
Though a person recite it a hundred times a day, he is not thereby 
made a better person, a better parent, a better neighbor, or a better 
citizen. No faith is required, only verbal assent to a theological 
theory framed in a day when both scholarship and ethics were at 
one of the lowest levels in history. 

Religions which rule out reason and make faith a matter of blind 
acceptance have made it difficult for those who believe in the 
scientific approach to life to believe that religion has anything for 
them. In the rational religious mind there is a balance of faith and 
reason. Without faith we lack the spirit of confidence and adven- 
ture—the risk without which there is nothing attempted, nothing 
done. Without reason religion degenerates into superstition. A 
noted American evangelist used to counsel his hearers, “Never 
believe your doubts, and never doubt your beliefs.”” Such advice is 
neither scientific nor religious. It counsels the neglect of the faculty 
which above all other faculties sets man apart from other 
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creations: the capacity to approach all the issues of life with 
appraisal and judgment based upon reason. Without the exercise 
of this faculty there remains no means by which we may distinguish 
between right and wrong, good and evil, truth and error—between 
what is important and what is unimportant. 


The Authority of Truth 


THERE ARE two theories regarding the way by which man 
comes to know what he knows. According to the oldest theory, 
that of primitive man, knowledge came by revelation. Our early 
ancestors attached great importance to dreams. It was thought that 
the dream was a supernatural visitation bringing knowledge. Since 
dreams are usually vague and irrational, it was necessary to have 
their meaning explained. So there developed the profession of 
dream interpreter, a person who was regarded as endowed with 
special powers. 

Today we associate this profession with priestcraft, which among 
civilized peoples no longer has any standing in such areas as 
agriculture, engineering, industry, or public health, but only in 
some religions. Many savage tribes lived almost entirely by magic 
and the authority of their priests. They had their disasters, their 
pains, and losses even as we. Accidents and disease took their toll, 
but they tried to avoid impending tragedies by magical control. 
Today, under similar circumstances, we employ the methods of 
science. The medicine man, the magician, the soothsayer, and the 
priest have been displaced by the physician, the engineer, and the 
chemist. There are still a great many people who believe that how- 
ever necessary it may be to experiment and to study in order to 
find out what is true in mathematics or in mechanics, knowledge of 
religion is different; in this field they think knowledge of what is 
true and right is dependent upon supernatural revelation. 

Revelations are relayed to the people in various ways. There is 
the person who claims to have received the truth out of the un- 
seen, supernatural world. In some cases this person is regarded as 
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an authority so complete in himself or herself that no further light 
is needed. Of course, in order to have a successful revelation one 
must not only have it; he must also find those who will believe he 
had it. Revelations are like other miracles. A miracle requires at 
least two persons—one to perform it and another to believe he 
performed it! The religions which accept the revelation made to a 
person find in this person the authority for belief. Whatever the 
authority said, or his followers think he said, is the truth, and it is 
the truth not because it is true, but because the authority said so! 
When one wants to know what to believe, he goes to the record of 
the revelation. Thus the basis of authority is in some one person 
who for his disciples represents the final word of truth. 

Another constituted authority is that of sacred literature. Many 
religions have their bibles, or collections of sacred writings. Some 
of the greatest of all literature is found in some of the sacred 
scriptures of the world. Moreover, there is a striking similarity in 
the teachings found in writings as widely different as Confucian, 
Jewish, Buddhist, Christian, and Mohammedan. At the time of 
the Protestant Reformation the seat of authority for Protestant 
Christianity was changed from the church to the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures. Orthodox Protestantism bases its various de- 
nominational teachings on the Bible or on such parts of the Bible 
as each denomination may choose as its authority. Protestants sub- 
stituted for an infallible pope an infallible Bible. And again the 
truth is true not because it is found to be true in practice, but 
because it is found in the Bible. 

Still another established authority for belief is that of the institu- 
tion exercised through its officials. According to this theory the 
head of a church speaks God’s truth and cannot be mistaken in 
spiritual matters. Things are true not because found to be so in 
human experience, but because an infallible official says so. In any 
case, beliefs are relayed to the common people by authority. The 
theory is that either the gods have broken in upon our earthly life 
and have told somebody what ought to be believed, or else some- 
one from earth has penetrated the mysterious abode of the gods 
and come home with the facts. 


Much of the religion of the world rests upon this theory of 
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supernatural revelation, a source of knowledge in other areas dis- 
credited, as a means of learning. 

This matter of authority has many strange and interesting devel- 
opments in Christian history. When the gospel writers undertook 
to explain or describe Jesus’ way of teaching they said that he 
taught as one having authority and not as the scribes. To appreciate 
the full meaning of this comment it is necessary to remember that 
the scribes were religious officials. They spoke with the authority 
which their office gave them. Their word was that sort of authority 
which we call constituted authority—the same sort possessed by 
the traffic officer or the train dispatcher. But Jesus had no official 
authority; he was neither priest nor rabbi. He taught with an 
authority that none had the power to bestow upon him. This was 
the authority of truth itself, and the consequence of his own inner 
light and mental integrity. 

This kind of authority which the world can neither give nor 
take away, born of faith and good works, was the only authority 
possessed by the early followers of Jesus. The first Christian 
churches were based on community. The members were bound 
together by mutual interests in ordering their lives after the pat- 
tern of their master. A burning faith in him, hope of being united 
with him, strict observance of the moral laws as they were under- 
stood, and observance of the obligations of a brotherhood of be- 
lievers—these were the bonds of union in the first churches called 
Christian. There were no church laws and no ecclesiastical author- 
ities. The principle was that he who would be greatest was the 
humble servant of the others. 

The first four hundred years of Christianity brought two impor- 
tant developments which changed the simple community of be- 
lievers into a legalistic and hierarchical institution. First was the 
growth of officialdom and its alliance with political and military 
powers. Second was the consequent creation of creeds in order to 
curb the free spirit of the Christian missionaries in the interest of 
unity and the safeguarding of official authority. 

Both these developments were in support of the theory that there 
is a special body of knowledge possessed by those to whom it has 
been revealed, and safeguarded and perpetuated by officially wise 
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men. This theory persists even unto this day and still does untold 
harm to that free inquiry which is as necessary in religion as else- 
where. 

The free mind needs no authority for truth except the truth itself. 
There is no store of knowledge revealed to man once and for all 
time. Truth is a living thing, growing with man’s living experi- 
ence. Neither is truth a commodity to be rationed to the common 
people by its guardians and defenders. “Truth,” said John Milton, 
“is compared to a streaming fountain; if the waters flow not in a 
perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition.” The authority for truth lies not in creeds of finality, 
the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, but in a reasonable inter- 
pretation of facts discovered by experience. Thomas Huxley said, 
‘The deepest sin against the human mind is to believe things with- 
out evidence.” 

How do men know what is true in religion? By the same way 
that truth is discovered in other areas. By experience in the world 
of realities, by close observation of facts and a reasonable interpre- 
tation of evidence. Over a long period of experimentation men 
have learned that certain things are true because they have been 
tested, and the results have been observed. We learn that it is bet- 
ter to love than to hate because we have seen the effects of loving 
and of hating. In the same manner we conclude that honesty, kind- 
ness, tolerance, and appreciation of others are good, both for the 
person who exercises these attitudes and for the persons upon whom 
they are exercised. By the most costly experiments it is discovered 
that peace is indivisible, that warfare on any part of the earth en- 
dangers peace everywhere. We are slowly learning that prosperity 
and equality and freedom are likewise indivisible. These truths are 
in themselves authority enough. 

This is what the Universalists mean when they say, “We believe 
in the authority of truth known or to be known.’ Of course, 
knowledge gained by experience is fragmentary and limited, but it 
is the best method available to date. The creeds based on authority 
are mostly pronouncements on things about which no one has any 
information. They deal with matters unknown, perhaps unknow- 
able. There is no authority, however sanctified, which can impart 
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to these unknowns a reality, because there is no competent evidence 
in regard to the nature of ultimate reality. 

When, in the sixteenth century, men broke the ecclesiastical 
chains which had bound the spirit of free inquiry, modern science 
was born. Today this new world of science needs nothing so much 
as a rational religion to give it direction and sanity. Christian the- 
ology is four hundred years behind our scientific development. It 
does not make sense in this kind of world. Universalism is dedi- 
cated to the task of helping to develop a contemporary religious 
life that can match our scientific progress. 


Is the Golden Rule Enough? 


WHEN JESUS was born, there lived in Palestine a liberal 
rabbi named Hillel, one of the most renowned of all Jewish 
teachers. There is an interesting story about Hillel which has lived 
through the centuries. There came to the house of Shammai, head 
of a rival school, a young man who was an agnostic and a scoffer 
of religion, asking for instruction in the Jewish Law, but insisting 
that it be explained to him during the time he could stand on one 
foot. Shammai was angry and drove him from the house. The 
young man then went to Hillel, thinking to annoy him with the 
same ridiculous request. But Hillel said, “Very well, stand on one 
foot and I will give you the whole law. It is this: ‘Do not do to 
others what you would not have others do to you.’ This is the 
substance of the law; the rest is only its application.” 

Hillel was attempting to simplify religion. All religions tend to 
become involved in the intricacies of theological theories and 
cumbered with forms and ceremonies. They tend to become priest- 
centered, professionalized, and institutionalized, until original re- 
ligious truths are obscured. Often, when this has happened, some 
prophet or some group has come forward to denounce empty prac- 
tices and to proclaim elemental religious principles. This service 
the prophets of Israel did for the Jewish religion. This Jesus 
attempted to do for his generation and in the effort unintentionally 
started a new religion. This the leaders did for the Roman church 
in the sixteenth century, and the results were the churches of 
Protestantism. This the Universalists and Unitarians did for eight- 
eenth-century Protestantism, and found it necessary in order to do 
it to create the liberal churches. 
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In every great crisis when the faith and the independence of 
Israel were in danger, there came forth the prophet to purge re- 
ligion of its heathen practices and to save the people from despotic 
tule. When religion had come to be an endless round of temple 
practices, when the priesthood was corrupted by the love of pomp 
and the exercise of authority, the prophets, men of insight and of 
action, stripped religion of its pretensions and called upon the peo- 
ple to remember the basic simplicities of ethical religion, “to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God.” 

The church of the Middle Ages became, from the viewpoint of 
ethical religion, hopelessly involved in power politics on the one 
hand and in ceremonials on the other. Luther and other reformers 
set out to correct some of the worst abuses of the church and to re- 
call the church and its people to the simple gospel of Jesus. This 
effort not only brought about a reformation within the established 
church, but prepared the way for the religions of Protestantism. 
That the peasants and the Jews suffered at the hands of Luther a 
tyranny as cruel as had ever been exercised by the church which he 
set out to reform is beside the immediate point. The Protestant 
Reformation was an effort to recover the simplicity of the original 
Christian religion. 

Again, in the eighteenth century, when American Protestantism 
under the influence of Calvin’s abnormal theology had become 
hopelessly involved in the metaphysical absurdities of an angry 
God and an everlasting hell, John Murray began his rational teach- 
ing of the Christian doctrine of a wise and good God who would 
be successful in saving all his people. He was followed by Hosea 
Ballou whom we Universalists call our spiritual father. Ballou on 
the one hand clarified the teachings of Jesus on the unity of God, a 
doctrine which led to the separation of the Unitarians from their 
trinitarian brethren. On the other hand he laid the foundations of 
the Universalist Church of America with its insistence upon Jesus’ 
conviction of the worth of all persons. These efforts were in the 
interest of a simplified religion which makes sense in everyday 
living. 

These movements so significant in the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions are evident in other religions as well. In Buddhism, in 
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Confucianism, in Hinduism, and in others of the great world re- 
ligions are found various wordings of the Golden Rule in sub- 
stance. Five centuries before Jesus, Confucius said, ‘“What you do 
not like when done to yourself, do not do to others.”’ 

Jesus seemed always to be trying to cut through the maze of 
laws and doctrines and pious pretensions to the heart of religion. 
When asked, ““What is the greatest commandment?” he is reported 
to have answered: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great 
and the first commandment, and a second like unto it is this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hangeth the whole law and the prophets.” At the end of his long- 
est recorded discourse he said: “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them.” This has 
come to be called the Golden Rule. 

In different words, but of the same substance, are the writings 
of Buddhism: ‘“‘All men tremble at punishment. All men fear 
death. Remember that thou art like unto them . . . treating them 
as one treats himself.’’ The Hindu Golden Rule is expressed thus: 
“Let no man do to another what would be repugnant to himself.” 

The Golden Rule is a great summary religious principle. That it 
contains the whole substance of the teachings of Jesus or of the 
Jewish Law, or that it summarizes all that is necessary to man as a 
moral being, we may doubt. Life is not so simple that its impera- 
tives can be compressed into a single command. When we hear a 
man say, ‘I’m not religious and I do not go to any church, but I 
believe in the Golden Rule,” we wonder if he is not taking refuge 
in a too easy acceptance of a too simplified moral slogan. The 
Golden Rule can be and very likely is for many persons, a substi- 
tute for thinking. Like any other statement of a principle it may 
serve as a stopping place rather than an incentive to actian. 

On the other hand are persons who regard the Golden Rule not 
as a simple prescriptive way of behavior, but as a principle too lofty 
and too impractical for our poor human faculties to make use of. 
They say it does not take into account the varieties of taste or of 
preference. Perhaps what I would like to have you do to me you 
would not like to have me do to you. You might find it distasteful 
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or unnecessary to your welfare. There are other difficulties, both 
real and imaginary, frequently pointed out to us. 

The fact remains, however, that the Golden Rule is a lofty prin- 
ciple. Like the religion of Universalism it is easy to understand but 
difficult to live. It came out of one of the greatest of man’s dis- 
coveries, the discovery of the fact of our oneness in humanity, or of 
the universalism of the human race. Civilization began when men 
began to share the fruits of their toil. Universalism began when 
men began to share their ideas, when they recognized in the person 
of another the same desires and fears that they themselves pos- 
sessed. Out of this recognition understanding and sympathy were 
born. The Golden Rule in application is the capacity to understand 
the feelings of another, to imagine oneself in his place, and to act 
in accordance with this imagination. 

Many of us do pretty well with this principle so long’as the per- 
sons involved are not too unlike us in color or culture, but we are 
lamentably blind to the fact of our common humanity in our racial 
and religious discriminations, and in our unfair and inhuman treat- 
ment of minorities. Universalism is the extension of the Golden 
Rule into human relations. Beginning as a protest against the par- 
tialism which said that only a few of the race could be saved be- 
cause only a few were chosen of God, and the partialism which 
said that God was limited by man’s unwillingness to be saved, Uni- 
versalism has moved on to an inclusive position in other depart- 
ments of living. Where others may claim that God has chosen their 
own kind as his special people, Universalism asserts the imparti- 
ality of the universe toward all mankind. Where others claim a 
special revelation in religion in the form of one savior or one set 
of writings, Universalism sees inspiration in all writings that 
inspire, and all good men and women as saviors. 

Is the Golden Rule a sufficient guide for the conduct of our lives? 
So long as it remains only a theory it has no more power than 
other unused rules or slogans. But as a principle of living taken 
upon the consciences of men and carried into human relations, it is 
the very heart of ethical religion. 

We need for our times a simplified religion. The old world 
theologies which dominate the religious thinking in America are 
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not only confusing but they are quite unrelated to our spiritual 
needs. So unreasonable is much that the churches teach that it is 
not expected that the people understand. What cannot be under- 
stood in any rational sense we are told must be taken on faith. We 
need a religion that makes sense with the scientifically understood 
world, that can live in the same mind with reason. 

A second need is an understanding of religion not as blind faith 
or of theories in the realm of the supernatural, but as a way of liv- 
ing. To remember that we are of one family, and that we must 
learn to live together on this one planet, the home of us all, and 
that this can be done only as we claim for ourselves that which we 
are willing all shall share—this is to put into practice the principle 
of the Golden Rule. It is also the gospel of Universalism in action. 


Faith in This Kind of World 


UNIVERSALISM IS a practical religion. It is a religion to live 
by. It is a religion to take into all the experiences of daily living. 
It is a religion for the hard places—for all the crises of life. 

Walt Whitman wrote, “O to be self-balanced for contingencies.” 
Only a religion which can be taken into the routine of daily, hourly, 
commonplace experience can serve us in the crises and the con- 
tingencies. Some religions are like pills, to be taken for specific 
maladies at crucial times and places. Universalism is nourishment 
for soul and body, as inseparable from living experience as the air 
and the sunlight. 

Not infrequently someone says, ‘I have lost my faith. I can no 
longer believe in God or man.’’ Many persons are overtaken by 
disillusionment and despair. They are not all suffering from illness 
or poverty. Many of them are persons who are well fed and well 
housed. Many of them are among those whose lives have been 
sheltered, who want for none of the physical necessities. They 
grew up with the benefits of schools and churches and family ties. 
When such persons say, ‘I have lost faith in God and man,” the 
chances are that they never had a faith that was worthy to be called 
faith. They had a set of ideas or religious notions with no founda- 
tion in the realities of this world. 

Long ago, before as much was known about the world as is 
known today, men believed some strange things about themselves 
and about their world. These beliefs were their religion. Strangely 
enough, while in other areas intelligent persons have discarded 
notions found to be contrary to the natural world, in religion they 
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still hold to primitive superstitious beliefs and think themselves 
the more religious for doing so. Therefore it is sensible to ask of a 
person who thinks he has lost his faith, in what kind of a world 
did he place his faith? 

If one has never advanced beyond 2 belief in God which assumes 
a being whose decisions, like those of a Congressman, can be influ- 
enced by pressure, or swayed by special pleading, one is destined to 
disappointment when he puts such a belief to test. As long ago as 
the New Testament Book of Acts was written, it was observed that 
“God is no respecter of persons.” 

Basic in a rational religious faith is confidence in the natural 
order, and utter dependence upon it. The universe itself is im- 
partial. Birth and death, health and disease, ignorance and wisdom, 
are all due to natural causes, and nobody has the power to alter 
their course except as he works with causes within the framework 
of the natural world. No one, neither priest nor magician, has 
the power to set aside these natural operations. 

I: takes a good deal of faith to believe in such a world. It re- 
quires more faith, and a profounder faith, to believe in such a 
world than it does to believe in a world whose gods are moved by 
the petitions and the flatteries of men. The blessing of arms prior 
to battle, the blessing of ships before they put out to sea, prayers 
that we may be favored above others, or that we may escape the 
consequences of our foolish ways, are not a sign of faith. They are 
only evidences of the continuance into modern life of fanciful ideas 
that belong to the childhood of the race. 

The miracle stories found in religious literature represent the 
legends of people before the age of science, valuable as a record of 
what men have believed, but not at all trustworthy as a record of 
actual happenings. Let no one suppose that he has lost his religion 
because he can no longer believe that which is contrary to the 
natural world, or that which denies the evidence of his own day-by- 
day experience. There is no greater faith than in the orderly, regu- 
lar behavior of the world which plays no favorites among persons 
or nations. This larger, more mature, faith is one of the foundations 
of Universalism. 


Now, if you can grow into such a faith as this you will have 
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placed in your life one of the cornerstones of a religion that makes 
sense. Anything short of this is less than Universalism. 

Next we might inquire, “What shall be our authority for re- 
ligious belief?” From earliest times men have felt keenly the inse- 
curity of their own convictions and the hazards of trusting their 
own experience. They have been baffled in the attempt to give 
answers to the mysteries of life. Therefore, they have sought for 
answers outside themselves, and outside the limits of human know!- 
edge. They have craved certainties within the realms where no 
complete answers are available. They have looked to some person, 
king, priest, or medicine man, or to some institution or document 
for authority. Always there have been those willing to play the part 
of interpreter, or to be the authority to satisfy this longing. The 
quest for certainty always produces someone who knows all the 
answers. Paul advised the women of Corinth, “If they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands.” The trouble with this ad- 
vice is that often the husbands know as little as the wives! 

Life and the mysterious forces which sustain it are too extensive 
to be confined to any one authority. Through history men by ob- 
jective study and experience have learned much about life. The 
astronomers, the biologists, and the physicists have brought to 
light a great volume of truths. These truths are authority in their 
respective fields. So, also, in the realm of man’s ethical life, in his 
relation with his fellows, truths have been discovered, and these 
truths are the only authority we have for moral living. Great re- 
ligious leaders have lived and learned. Some of their findings have 
been recorded in religious literature and distilled into such moral 
principles as the ten commandments and the Golden Rule. The 
truths contained in these principles are of themselves sufficient 
authority. By experience they were discovered and by experience 
they stand the test as enduring ways of living. Truth comes to us 
by way of man’s discovery. It may be written down in books and 
incorporated into institutions, but neither the book nor the institu- 
tion is authority. This is why Universalists avow their faith in the 
authority of truth, known or to be known. 

The knowledge that has come to light through experience and 
through the men and women who have lived in our world is of ut- 
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most importance to us. It is not merely a record of the past, but it 
provides a possible pattern for the future. In our religious lives it 
is an amazing spectacle to see how much devotion and energy’ go 
into maintaining old forms and perpetuating beliefs that have little 
or no bearing upon the real issues. Yet available to us are the truths 
about our neighbors, and our children, and ourselves, which if used 
wisely could transform our earthly life. The majority of people on 
this earth are still living in some religious system founded not upon 
principles formulated by the great religious leaders such as Jesus 
and Buddha and Confucius, but upon myths and legends. The 
religions of myth simply do not do for us that which, with the aid 
of a rational religion, we need to learn how to do for ourselves. 

You know the parable told by Jesus about the foolish man who 
built his house upon the sand, and it collapsed in the storm. The 
wise man built his house upon a rock and it withstood the storm 
because its foundations were secure. If you are among those who 
think they have lost their religious faith, perhaps you will discover 
that you have lost only a structure whose foundation was the shift- 
ing sands of a changing world. 

We live in a day of great confusion and of deep despair. Per- 
haps there is nothing more needed in these times than a strong, 
enduring faith in the kind of world this is, and in the capacity of 
such beings as we are to know its nature, and to learn how wisely 
to use its forces to create for ourselves and for our children a more 
wholesome life than this earth has yet known. But to achieve this, 
we must be done with fairy stories, and come to know both the 
nature of the world and the nature of ourselves. 


Our Estimate of Man 


IF THERE is any one yardstick by means of which we may 
measure the quality of an individual, an institution, a nation, or an 
era in history, it is this: What value is placed on persons? When 
we look back over man’s history, we find that the periods of enlight- 
enment and of promise have been those periods in which a fresh 
evaluation of human worth has entered into the thinking and 
practice of men. When the historians write about the Golden Age 
of Greek life, the fifteenth century Revival of Learning, or the 
eighteenth century enlightenment in Western Europe as creative 
periods, they are noting the moments in history when the worth of 
persons has been most recognized. These were times when men 
were called back to the reality of human values. These were times 
when men ceased to look backward to old authorities and absolutes, 
and set their faces toward a better, happier life to be built with 
knowledge and reason. 

The high points in our American life are those which have 
given expression to a generous estimate of man: the separation of 
the state from the dominance of the church, the founding of our 
public school system, the outlawing of chattel slavery, the adoption 
of the jury system of legal trial, the creation of social security 
legislation, and the recent publication of the document on civil 
rights. 

The culture of any people can rise no higher than the prevailing 
value set upon persons. Whenever a state has regarded itself as 
established and maintained not to serve its citizens but to be served 
by them, citizenship has been degraded. Whenever a church has 
regarded itself as established and maintained not to serve its mem- 
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bers but to be served by them, religion has been degraded. The 
important principle to be safeguarded in all organized life, state, 
church, education, industry, even the home, is the hearty recogni- 
tion of the worth of all persons involved and respect for their 
individual personalities. There can be no democracy where this 
principle is violated. 

All our individual and civil liberties stem from the belief in 
human worth. The free churches, like the American representative 
government, are founded upon this principle. A government which 
denies its citizens the right of free discussion, tells them how to 
vote, and taxes them without giving them voice in political affairs 
is readily recognized as a dictatorship, whatever its officials may 
call it. A church which denies its communicants the right of free 
thinking, tells them what they must believe, is a dictatorship, what- 
ever its officials may call it. Moreover, there is ample evidence that 
these areas cannot be kept separate. Political tyranny and religious 
tyranny go hand in hand. Wherever one prevails the other is bound 
to follow. Democracy is a way of life wherever life is lived, in state 
or in church. Some of us like dictatorship as little in religion as we 
like it in politics, and for the same reason; it violates the principle 
of private judgment, the right of individual opinion necessary in 
order to give meaning to personal human values. 

The value we place upon man depends in some measure upon 
what we think about his beginnings. The Christian doctrines taking 
form before the age of science, and written by churchmen pro- 
foundly ignorant of their world, present a mistaken notion of man’s 
basic nature. According to these doctrines man was created per- 
fect, but fell from grace through Adam’s misbehavior. As the New 
England Primer put it, “In Adam’s fall, we sinned all.” The conse- 
quence of belief in this doctrine is a low estimate of mankind. It 
looks backward, stressing the good in the past rather than improve- 
ment in the future. Indeed, it offers little prospect of improvement 
on earth, but only in some state of sinlessness beyond this life. 

The non-fiction story is quite different. Man is the product of the 
natural forces of his world. He was not deposited upon the world, 
but grew from within it. He was not set down on this planet in the 
midst of the other objects of creation, but emerged out of the total 
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earth process. Here he is subject to the conditions of his surround- 
ings. The natural laws act upon him as they act upon all other 
creatures. He has to make his adjustments in order to survive, even 
as the other creatures. Through the growth of consciousness and 
intelligence he is able to control many of the natural forces and 
thus cause them to contribute to his well-being. Man is a part of 
his universe—chemically, biologically, and spiritually sharing its 
living reality. To remember this is to avoid many of the pitfalls of 
primitive notions incorporated into mediaeval theologies. We have 
kinship with the earth. We are of the stuff of animals and trees 
and flowers and stars. Our rise to the state of manhood has been 
honorable. Our kind has won its way to the status of humanity. 

But man is something more than animal, and that something 
more is of very great consequence. He has been something more 
for at least fifty thousand years. Within this period he has devel- 
oped not only the capacity for self-consciousness but certain kinds 
of brain activity which make him unique. His use of speech creat- 
ing words for objects, his use of tools, his power of reason, his 
ability to look both backward and forward,—all these qualities and 
others add up to the fact that man is more than an animal walking 
on two legs. 

His worth is to be estimated not alone by his history, but by his 
possibilities. Within his mysterious nature is the faculty for con- 
ceiving ideals of compelling majesty, and the planned endeavor to 
build these ideals into reality. Probably he is the only creature 
possessing that inner quality which makes him critical of himself 
and remorseful over his failures. He is probably the only creature 
that appraises himself and makes use of means to change himself 
to become what he thinks he should be. This is the spiritual quality 
of man, mysterious above all other mysteries. To name it by calling 
it “soul” or to explain it by saying it is “the life of God in the 
soul of man” explains nothing. The important fact is that this is 
a quality of man and a quality of all men. To recognize this quality 
not only in ourselves but in all other human beings, however dif- 
ferent they may be in other respects, is close to the heart of the 
Universalist religion. 

Back in the days when the Universalist Church was born in 
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America, each denomination taught that man, born in sin, could be 
saved only by some specific theological prescription of Christian 
salvation. Universalists revolted against this low plane of religion. 
They taught the salvation of all men, and they taught it without 
any moral or mental reservations. They believed that all persons 
are children of God whatever their circumstances of birth or belief, 
and that since God created all men he would save all. If he could 
do this and would not, he was less than a God of love; and if he 
would like to do so and could not, he was less than a God of wis- 
dom. This was the teaching which gave to their religion the hon- 
ored name Universalism. 

Universalists believe in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality. 

Universalists believe in the capacity of men in the exercise of 
their intelligence and good will to overcome all evil and to build 
into our earthly life that ancient glorious dream of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Universalists regard as heresy the belief that man is essentially 
low and vile and that he will go on making the same mistakes he 
has made in the past. 

Universalists regard as a profound faith, by whomsoever cher- 
ished, that men can learn to live decently together, that they all 
have an indeterminate capacity for good, and that by the powers 
they possess, they can clothe their highest dreams with reality. 


Our Confidence in Man 


ONE OF the curiosities of theology is the exalted confessions of 
faith in a God of infinite magnitude in power, wisdom and good- 
ness, and at the same time the very low value placed upon man. 
Any declaration of belief in God, however noble in aspiration, and 
however confident in faith, can have no meaning apart from appre- 
ciation of the potentialities of man and his capacity to rise to levels 
which approach the lofty idealism represented by an idea of a 
supreme being. ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time,’’ but we have 
seen man, and it is out of human experience, what we find in 
human nature, that the conceptions of God are constructed. Man 
knows nothing beyond his experience. He makes his gods out of 
the materials of his own life. One of the Bible writers said, “If a 
man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen.”” Where, but in experience with human 
beings, do the exalted ideas of the high character of God originate? 
If men can really believe in a God of love, wisdom, and patience, 
where does the evidence come from if not from human associations? 
These qualities, attributed to God, are found first in our fellows 
and in ourselves in limited measure. They are then raised to infinity 
and attributed to Deity. Emerson said, “If we meet no gods it is 
because we harbor none.” 

A view of man that has done untold harm is that of a creature 
born in sin and incapable of meeting successfully by his own in- 
telligence and co-operative effort the issues of life. It is taught that 
without the aid of a savior to take away his sinfulness he is doomed 
to destruction. This teaching is a perversion of Christianity, a doc- 
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trine quite foreign to the teachings of Jesus. Theologians have 
talked much of original human nature. But no such thing has ever 
been seen on land or sea. There is no human nature apart from its 
organic state and biological and sociological relations. There is no 
original sin and no original human nature. 

How man came to be and when he arrived on the earthly scene, 
are questions which have been asked for a long time. In an attempt 
to answer these questions the mythologies were born. The objective 
studies made by the scientists, while they do not solve the deeper 
mysteries of man’s origin, do tell the story of man’s earthly devel- 
opment. According to the sciences, man is a product of the natural 
forces known as biological evolution. And this does not mean that 
his ancestors were monkeys. It means that man and monkeys and 
all other creatures did not just happen, but are the product of a 
long and continuing creative development. We were not made and 
set down on the earth in the midst of the other creatures, but they 
and we came out of the processes of evolutionary life. 

Man is then a part of nature, and is subject to the same necessity 
of adjusting himself to the orderly ways of nature as are the other 
creatures. If he fails of this adjustment, he perishes as other forms 
of life perish. The history of his adjustment and survival is an in- 
spiring story. By slow and painful gropings for mastery of his 
surroundings, in competition with beasts of greater physical 
strength, modifying his habits, battling with the adverse elements 
of change and chance, harnessing forces to do his will, seeking the 
powers to serve his needs, learning the hard lessons of social or- 
ganization, training his body, disciplining his mind, directing his 
emotions, he has arrived at a unique position in the world of living 
things. No story in myth or religious poetry compares in its dramatic 
realism with the story of the wondrous rise of man as revealed by 
the objective record of his earthly career. Students of religion are 
much mote impressed by this scientific record of man’s develop- 
ment than they are by the mythological accounts of his beginnings. 
Universalism rejects altogether the morbid guesswork of the medi- 
aeval theologians who lacked both knowledge of man’s origin and 
faith in his destiny. 


We base our confidence in human beings, however, not wholly 
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upon their biological and sociological rise from lowly beginnings. 
We have confidence in the worth of men because of what they are 
in their personal qualities and behavior, in their own status and 
stature as men. 

Whatever progress we make in the acquisition of knowledge, in 
the improvement of living conditions, in learning how better to 
live together, is dependent upon the degree of confidence we have 
in men. Human slavery rests upon the assumption that some men 
are fit only to be slaves. Dictator forms of government assume 
that some are of value only to the institutions of state. All dictator- 
ships, political and ecclesiastical, regard the masses of mankind as 
incapable of governing themselves, of doing their own thinking, 
or of arriving at independent conclusions. Telling men what they 
must believe, or how they must vote, or to what institutions they 
must give their allegiance are presumptions founded upon a dis- 
trust of human nature. Democracy, on the other hand, is belief in 
others, in their capacity for self-government in politics, and for 
self-direction in religion. John Gunther, in his book, ‘Inside the 
U. S. A.,” tells how in his travels he asked again and again, “What 
do you most believe in?”” The answer he received is the hope of 
democracy: “We believe in people.” 

Universalists believe in the supreme worth of every person. It 
is much easier to be skeptical and cynical about people. There is 
today a great deal of distrust and cynicism toward our human kind. 
Writers and preachers look out upon the richness of the opportu- 
nities for man in this world and point to the poor use that has been 
made of these opportunities. They call attention to the poverty that 
exists beside unshared wealth, the ignorance of minds untouched 
by available wisdom, to that strange madness called war, and to 
man’s seeming incompetence to build a civilization that can liberate 
rather than enslave men. 

That which many fail to understand, however, is that these con- 
ditions are not entirely due to man’s helplessness, but that they are 
due in a large degree to his lack of confidence in himself and in 
his fellow men. For generations we have had our sins and weak- 
nesses set before us as a natural inheritance. We have been told 
that human nature is base and that all but a small number are 
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doomed to destruction. Such teaching, no matter from what estab- 
lished doctrines it arises, is not good for anybody. We instinctively 
refuse to apply such theories to ourselves, but we are likely to sus- 
pect that they apply to others, especially if the others are different 
from us in some particulars. If we start with the idea that man is 
bad, it easily follows that we have reason to fear those who are most 
unlike ourselves. So we are afraid, and because of our fear we hate 
and fight. We fear the Germans, or the Japanese, or the Russians, 
because we can more readily believe that they are bad than we can 
believe in the badness of ourselves. We even fear our own children 
as soon as they begin to show tendencies different from our own. 
And we browbeat them in one way or another in an effort to make 
them like their parents. 

Early Universalism was a protest against the generally accepted 
religious teaching that most of the human race at death was going 
into an afterlife of everlasting torment. The larger faith of Uni- 
versalists rejected the idea that men deserved such punishment and 
that God was such a monster as to order it. The instinct of our 
Universalist fathers was right. Today we are as insistent as ever 
they were on the worth of persons and the need of confidence in 
mankind. 

The grossest unfaith is not doubt of the existence of God, or 
even a positive atheism, but distrust of the integrity of our own 
human kind. The person who believes that there is something 
basically evil at the roots of human life is today a positive danger 
to freedom and to the democratic principles out of which freedom 
is achieved. Distrust of the intelligence and essential decency of 
persons is the cause of that mistaken notion that people can be 
legislated into being good. Groups set up their own likes and dis- 
likes and incorporate them into their own codes of morality. Then, 
suspecting that others are incapable of moral judgments, they try 
to enforce upon others by law their own man-made rules. 

A better life for us all and a world of peace and justice wait 
upon a hearty, realistic confidence in human beings—in all human 
beings wherever they live, and under whatever circumstances. 
Nothing less than this can dispel the suspicions between nations, 
eradicate racial discriminations, and end religious bigotry. Nothing 
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less can be the basis for a more wholesome community and family 
life. There is no larger hope than that man with his natural equip- 
ment can, in spite of his current fears, his foibles, and his foolish 
ways, build for himself on earth a life of holiness and happiness. 
Religion, in the last analysis, is defined by man’s reaction to his 
universe. But his reaction is always less effective and less fruitful 
when there is doubt and distrust of his own powers to deal success- 
fully and faithfully with his own kind. 


Understanding the Bible 


THE UNIVERSALIST Church has no information about the 
Bible not available to others. The difference between the liberal’s 
interpretation and that of others is that the liberal frankly accepts 
the findings of modern scholarship. The Universalist Church freely 
teaches the facts without compulsion to perpetuate old superstitious 
notions. Persons attending Universalist meetings in a Universalist 
church hear the Bible read and commented upon. In many Uni- 
versalist churches there are, during the year, courses on the Bible 
for adults, presenting the known facts about the Bible; the origin 
of the various writings, the occasions which brought them into 
being, the way the writings were put together, and an evaluation of 
the ideas in their influence upon the thinking of men. 

So natural is this approach to the minds of children and youth 
in religious education that the Bible becomes to them a human 
document, taking its rightful place among the great literatures of 
mankind. Our young people do not have to throw their Bibles away 
when they study science. They do not have to do what is worse— 
keep their ideas of the Bible in a separate compartment of their 
mind when they study mythology, science, history and literature. 

Universalist churches do much toward preserving the Bible’s 
true worth to civilized life, and toward gaining a growing and en- 
during appreciation of its moral and ethical values. 

We are told that the Bible is the most widely circulated book in 
the world. It has been translated more times and into more lan- 
guages than any other book. It is found in more homes than any 
other book. It has been more intensely studied by scholars, more 
blindly cherished by devotees, more discussed, more misunderstood, 
and more misinterpreted than any other literature in the world. 
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Thousands who reverence it have never taken the trouble to be- 
come acquainted with its contents. Those who make the most 
extravagant claims for it know the least about it. Those who resent 
any scientific criticism of the Bible possess only a superstitious idea 
of it. The holy reverence in which it is held is exceeded only by 
the ignorance of its true worth. 

Many religions besides Judaism and Christianity have their 
sacred books. It is probably true that the Old and New Testaments 
are superior in many respects to the writings of other religions. At 
least Jews and Christians think so. But there is not one Bible for 
the whole world, but many bibles. The Brahmins, the Buddhists, 
the Parsees, the Mohammedans and others have their sacred writ- 
ings, as sacred to them as our Bible is to us. Moreover, some of the 
ethical teachings set forth in these other writings are as high as any 
of the ethical standards of the Old and New Testaments. Indeed, 
while the theologies of the religions of mankind have many differ- 
ences, the ethical standards set forth by sacred writings are strik- 
ingly similar. 

There are many things about the Bible still unknown, even by 
the most able scholars. But among those competent in research 
there is a considerable body of facts well-established and generally 
agreed upon. More is known today in this field than ever before, 
and new light is found with every passing year. 

A most obvious fact is that the Bible is not one book but many 
books. These books were gathered from the lives of the people, out 
of the experiences of many centuries. The books making up the 
Bible have many authors, most of whose names even are not known. 
Many of the books of the Old Testament are of composite origin, 
more than one and sometimes several sources having been drawn 
upon when they were written. This fact accounts in large measure 
for the discrepancy of ideas expressed and for the variety of points 
of view set forth. The Bible is not of one piece, the ideas of a 
single author, or the work of a supernatural mind upon the minds 
of men. Therefore it is quite meaningless for anyone to say that 
there are no mistakes and no contradictions in the Bible. It is a 
library of books, and any collection of books assembled on any sub- 
ject over a period of a thousand years will have points of view 
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differing according to the time and the circumstances of their 
origin. 

tthe books of the Bible were written not for our time but for 
the time that brought them into being. Some of the truths set forth 
are timeless, of course, because they are true for every age and 
every circumstance. But there is a current misuse of the Scriptures 
in presuming to find in some pronouncement in Jeremiah, or 
Revelation, or some other writing a forecast of events in our own 
time. All Biblical writings were occasional, produced or assembled 
for serving a definite purpose or for setting forth a point of view 
for the age that gave them birth. 

No fact is better established in Biblical scholarship than that 
the scriptures have been much tampered with. Before the wide use 
of the printing press the Biblical writings were copied by hand. 
Many errors of copying and of translation crept in. Moreover, if 
some conscientious monk, copying a manuscript, didn’t like what 
had been written, he took the liberty to make changes according 
to his own notion of what the “word of God’ should be. In mod- 
ern translations many of these errors are being discovered and 
corrected. 

To say, as some have said, that all the Bible is inspired, and 
therefore each part is of equal value with every other part is to re- 
veal a woeful lack of appreciation of both its nature and its value. 
Bibles were put together by men who exercised judgment in the 
selection of what went into them. Some books and parts of some 
books which were included we would perhaps reject. Other writ- 
ings which perhaps we would include were rejected. Protestants 
generally have not included as much as Catholics, and the part in- 
cluded by Catholics may have more value than some parts of the 
Protestant Bible. Luther rejected the Old Testament book of Esther 
and the New Testament book of Revelation as ‘‘neither apostolic 
nor prophetic.” On the other hand he accepted eight books not 
generally found in the Protestant Bible. Zwingli, another of the 
Protestant reformers, declared that the book of Revelation was 
“not a biblical book.’ Calvin did not believe that Paul was the 
author of Hebrews or that Peter wrote the book called Second 
Peter, while he denounced as unintelligible the book of Revelation 
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and would not even allow the pastors in Geneva to attempt to 
interpret it. Some books have been in and out of the Bible in the 
course of the various compilations. It is fair to say that even today 
there is no one authorized or canonized Protestant Bible. Protestants 
have many authorized Bibles. As for the Roman Catholics they 
allow that the canon was not settled until the Council of Trent in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. To say that the Bible is in- 
spired as no other set of books is inspired is to raise the fair ques- 
tions: Which Bible is inspired? And is it inspired with or without 
the changes that have been made, both in the books included and 
in the translation of them? 

These facts point to the one truth that the Bible, Old and New 
Testaments, is a human document. Its historical books, its poetry 
and drama, its biographies and sermons and letters were written by 
men for men. They grew from the lives of the people. To attribute 
to them supernatural origin is not to exalt them but to debase 
them. There was religion in the world long before there were any 
sacred books. Some of the Bible teaches a high standard of moral- 
ity, some a low standard. Some of the moral ideas we have out- 
grown, others are far beyond our practice. It is the struggles of men 
ever reaching for the larger ideas of God, of nations, of mankind, 
and of human destiny that have created the sacred literatures of the 
world. The foundations of the good life are not to be found in any 
book but in the life of man himself. This is where they first 
appeared and subsequently found their way into the religious writ- 
ings. If all the sacred books of the world were destroyed, men would 
produce others out of the depths of their own experience. 

I hope I have not appeared too destructive. I desire to destroy 
only that which according to the best knowledge of our time has 
no basis in truth. I would if I could erase all the superstitions that 
have attached themselves to the Bible as they have attached them- 
selves to other religious values. Truth needs no bolstering by super- 
stition. The Bible has survived because of its intrinsic worth and 
not because of the fanciful ideas about it. The more that has been 
discovered about it, the more value has been revealed. There is a 

sentence in the Apocrypha which says, “The more thou searchest 
the more shalt thou wonder.” This applies to the Bible. It means 
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most not to those who make it an object of worship, but to those 
who read it with understanding. As an idol to place on a pedestal 
it is worth little; as a record of what men have thought about 
themselves and their neighbors, about God and the universe, it is 
priceless. Practically all we know of Jesus and the prophets, of 
Paul and Peter, and others whose lives have been ploughed into 
our world, is contained in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Don’t keep your Bible in the closet. It has values beyond that of 
a repository for family obituaries and for pressing four-leaf clovers. 
It is a book of enlightenment, and if you will read it with both 
heart and mind you will discover what many of us have discovered: 
that there is little support in the Bible for much that is included 
in the creeds of the churches. 


Thinking of God 


UNIVERSALISTS have no inside information about God. In 
this field we are limited as are others. The difference is that we are 
not dogmatic in the things nobody knows. We are not afraid of 
learning all we can of the many ideas about God. I shall attempt 
not so much to answer the question, ‘“What is God?” as to try to 
make it easier for readers to examine their own opinions and to 
discover their own answers. 

In the first place, every student of theology knows that there is 
no one true and exclusive belief about God. If there is uniformity 
of belief in any one religious group, this is true only because uni- 
formity is enforced by ecclesiastical authority. Ideas of God change 
with the changing experience of mankind. As men learn more 
about themselves and their world, they think more rationally about 
religion. The only way to keep them thinking the same is to prevent 
them from thinking freely. This evolutionary or progressive think- 
ing about God can quite easily be traced in the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

One of these changes is in the progress from many gods to few 
gods. Primitive religions had any number of gods, each with its 
own domain or its own special functions. The literature of the Old 
Testament contains ample evidence that monotheism, or the one- 
god idea, had a long hard struggle before acceptance into Hebrew 
religious thinking. During the centuries spanned by the Old Testa- 
ment the god Jehovah was predominantly a national god, contend- 
ing with other gods of other peoples. 

By the time of Jesus the one-god idea was established among the 
Jews. Jesus gave great emphasis to the love of one god for all man- 
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kind. Paul carried the new religion to the Greek and Roman world, 
where many gods were worshipped, and not a little of the opposi- 
tion he encountered was due to the conflict with religious authori- 
ties holding to the belief in many deities. One of his encounters 
was at Athens, where he made his immortal speech on the unknown 
god, who, he declared, was a universal god who ‘made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth.’’ The 
evolution from many to one god has been a long, long journey in 
which men have come to see dimly the truth of the essential uni- 
versalism of life. With the coming of Christian theological systems 
and the creation of creeds, the issue has been greatly confused. 
Some present-day forms of Christianity, with their doctrines of the 
trinity and the deity of Jesus, and the elevation of persons to the 
status of saints often indistinguishable from deities, have scarcely 
reached a truly one-god conception. 

Another evolutionary change has been from crude and material- 
istic concepts of God to more refined, non-material ideas. In the 
book of Genesis, God is pictured walking man-fashion in the 
garden in the cool of the evening. In Exodus, he meets Moses on 
the mountain top and delivers to him in person ten command- 
ments. God speaks to the leaders of the people, presumably in 
the Hebrew language, and takes sides with them in their quarrels 
with their neighbors. It was a long way from such crude ideas to 
the day Jesus sat at the well with the woman of Samaria and said 
to her, ‘‘God is spirit and his worshippers must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Still another evolution has been in the moral nature men have 
supposed God to possess. The morality of men has always deter- 
mined the moral nature of their gods. God improves with the im- 
provement of man. The little girl who said, ““As God got older he 
got better,” had sensed this evolutionary process as revealed in the 
Bible. In the Old Testament is the story of Jehovah becoming dis- 
gruntled over his creation, and destroying all the people on earth 
except Noah and his family. Compare this with Jesus’ parable of 
the prodigal son, whose father never disowned him, but patiently 
waited his return home. The Bible clearly reveals the changing 
concepts of God, reflecting the changing experiences of men. 
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God has been a symbol of the best men have known or dreamed. 
Always men have been dependent upon their human relations for 
whatever evidence they had of the nature of God. Out of the best 
that they find within themselves, and in their associations with 
others, men formulate ethical principles, moral standards, and 
aspirations of goodness. These they raise to an infinite degree and 
symbolize them by the name God. This is no better illustrated than 
in that passage in the New Testament book called the First Epistle 
of John. It reads, “No man hath seen God at any time, but if we 
love one another, God abideth in us. If any man say I love God yet 
hateth his brother, how dwelleth the love of God in him? For 
he who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God, whom he hath not seen.’ If this is true, the reason it is pos- 
sible for men to think of God as love, with any meaning to them- 
selves, is because they have experienced love. The same is true of 
the attributes of wisdom, of power, of patience, of forgiveness, or 
any of the other qualities with which they invest deity. It was 
Emerson’s thought that if we meet no gods it is because we harbor 
none. And Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” What does this mean except that each of us must have 
godly, that is good qualities, if we are to see in our world and in 
the lives of others, those godly or good qualities which men have 
given the name God- 

In the day when the world was still under the influence of old- 
world despotic rule, Christians generally thought of their god in 
the same way they were accustomed to think of kings and 
emperors—powerful and arbitrary, but not always wise or benefi- 
cent. They thought God had favorites, even as kings, and was 
cruel even as they. He would save for heaven those whom he chose 
to save, and consign all others to eternal damnation. Probably 
there have always been many people who could not accept this view 
of deity. But it was a little band, calling themselves Universalists, 
who dared stand out against this low estimate of God, and to 
found a religion on the New Testament teaching of a god whose 
nature is love and who, in wisdom, would finally bring all his chil- 
dren into harmony with divine law. Over the years Universalists 
have learned that no one knows enough about God to be dogmatic, 
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and that it is quite likely that those who know least are the most 
dogmatic. 

Unfortunately there are many fanciful and childish ideas about 
God, which we retain from our childhood and from the childhood 
of the race. We do not have to cling to these ideas. It is as simple 
to give our children Jesus’ teaching that God is spirit as it is to 
create the image of God as a big man, sitting on a throne up in the 
sky. If we want to teach children ideas about God, why not help 
them to think of the life that is in the world and in themselves 
as the unseen, but manifest spirit which many call God. It is as 
easy to help them to think of God as the power that works and 
moves in growing things, including themselves, as it is to perpetu- 
ate in their minds a glorified Santa Claus, who passes out gifts to 
those who ask for them. 

Often the word God is employed as a substitute for further in- 
quiry, or as a symbol of what we do not know. Man lives his life 
on earth against a background of mystery. How the world began, 
how living creatures came into being, are questions he has ever 
asked himself and his neighbor. Not able to answer this question, 
he has said, ‘‘God.’” Men have in imagination seen the countless 
millions born into the world to live their little day with varying 
degrees of suffering and contentment. Each knows that his own 
days of earthly experience will come to an end and he asks, and 
has always asked, “What is the purpose of life?’’ Lacking any 
other answer, he has said, “God.” 

Men have watched the seasons come and go, seen the order of 
seeds and soil and growing things, watched the rain fall and the 
earth bloom in its splendor. They have reproduced themselves in 
the greatest of all miracles, watched their children grow, and have 
asked the age-old question, ‘““What is the secret of life?’ Their 
answer, ‘‘God.” 

With the coming of science much has been learned about the 
world, its materials, its forces, and its ways of behavior. But science 
does not know, nor does it attempt to answer the questions, “Why 
was there ever anything at all?” or ‘‘What is the ultimate in life?” 

Therefore, it will be seen that for those who demand a stopping 
place to their questions, God is such a stopping place, and there- 
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fore a symbol of that which is at present at least beyond their 
knowledge. 

But why should we stop thinking about God or about any other 
subject of religion? Let us have faith to trust that in this, as in 
other fields, 

“A man’s mind can sometimes bring him tidings, 

More than seven watchmen that sit above in an high tower.” 


Life Has Purposes 


ONE OF the Universalist foundations for living is the convic- 
tion that life has purposes. A recurring question in religious phi- 
losophy is this: “Is there purpose in the world? And if so, what is 
this purpose and what is man’s function within the divine plan?” 
This question is the beginning and the end of theological specula- 
tion. It is an interesting question—interesting to creed-makers, to 
the writers of books on theology, to college students, and to every- 
body who asks the question: “What is the purpose or the meaning 
of life?’”” What does it all add up to? Why our little day on earth 
with its births and deaths, its joys and sorrows, reward and losses, 
and struggles? Is there purpose in it all? 

There are three general answers to this question. Of these three 
answers I suggest that the third one is the rational answer to Uni- 
versalism, and the one most helpful and realistic for persons who 
want some degree of common sense in their religion. 

1. There is in the first place the answer of traditional religion. 
The purpose of life is altogether what it was divinely ordained to 
be from the beginning. Purpose lies within the will of God, and 
man’s highest duty is to submit to the divine will. If man learns 
what the will of God is and does it, he will be rewarded by having 
his soul saved. If he is instructed on good authority what the will 
of God is and does not do it, he will be punished and his soul will 
be lost. Indeed there is a theory that the purpose of God is in two 
parts, his secret purpose and his revealed purpose. His secret pur- 
pose cannot be known, at least for the present. But how is his re- 
vealed purpose known? The orthodox answer seems to be that his 
revealed purpose is made known through agencies of his choosing, 
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either to a person who is his representative on earth, or through 
his word in sacred writings. To know what the purpose of God is, 
then, one must either have a revelation himself, or depend upon 
those who have had a revelation. 

There are persons who, although they find not within themselves 
nor within the experience with the outside world any answer to 
the question, yet feel the need for this question to be answered with 
a certainty that will settle the matter for them for all time. They 
accept the authority of others. They believe the answer has been 
made known to a church, or to some person, or through some 
written word. They believe that life is not without purpose, but 
that the purpose is beyond and above their own small affairs and 
has to do with the ultimate destiny beyond and above earthly life. 
Those who accept without question an authoritarian religion find 
a certain mental security. They are relieved from the painful task 
of trying to figure things out for themselves. They are contented 
in the thought that if they haven't the answers themselves at least 
they are identified with an institution that has absolute truth. They 
are happy until, or unless, they begin to suspect, as sore of us do 
suspect, that no person, no church, and no book has all the correct 
answers, and that dogmas, churches, and writings are all human 
institutions, and are neither more nor less infallible than the limited 
wisdom of men. 

There are many persons who have these doubts in some degree. 
And this observation brings us to the second of the three answers 
to the question: “‘Is there purpose in life?” 

2. The answer given by the majority of persons today is neither 
a positive “no” nor a positive “yes.” Theirs is the answer of nega- 
tion in their own lack of conviction and their own aimlessness. 
They have lost confidence in orthodox answers and have not found 
any other. They have no positive conviction that their lives either 
have or have not mearting. In this matter, as in other matters of 
religion, they are indifferent. If they go to church it is only because 
in a vague sort of way they think churches must serve some good. 
They may have a certain inherited reverence for the Bible, but 
they never read it and they are profoundly ignorant of its nature 
and contents. Their attitude in religion is one of neutrality, resigna- 
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tion and casualness. They don’t know the answers and they have 
lost confidence in the authorities who claim to have the answers. 
They belong to that three-fourths of the people, discovered by a 
recent magazine survey, who hold orthodox religious ideas but 
confess that these ideas have no influence upon their moral 
behavior. 

The orthodoxies of all denominations, with their dogmas of 
supernaturalism, have failed to pervade the believers’ everyday liv- 
ing with a vital and creative religion. So, we have men and women 
with various denominational backgrounds, who, on this question of 
purpose, have no faith to which they can wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically adhere. They are confused and they withdraw from 
religious speculation, devoting themselves to their own small con- 
cerns. Wanting a zest for living, they seek, outside the demands 
of earning a livelihood and paying taxes, a shoddy and unsatisfy- 
ing diversion in meaningless and unrewarding pastimes. To the 
question, “‘Is there purpose in life?’ they have such ready, worldly 
answers as: “Life is just one thing after another,” or “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.”’ 

3. But there is a third answer, that of liberal religion. Whether 
there is a purpose divinely conceived at the beginning of the world 
nobody knows. If there is such a purpose, man with his limited 
mind has not yet discovered what the plan is. Those who claim to 
know do not agree. It may be true and reasonable that there is, “A 
divine far-off event toward which the whole creation moves,” and 
this plan may date from the beginning of all things. But this is 
only a speculation about which one man’s guess is as good as an- 
other's. Is it not highly presumptuous for anybody to assume that 
he knows God’s plan? Preoccupation with this and with other un- 
known possibilities has gone far to rob us of a religion of common 
sense based on the needs and issues of everyday experience. 

If, however, we turn our attention from speculation about the 
things which nobody knows to our human affairs, we understand 
that purposes are real and vital, and we do not have to look far for 
them. 

In our personal lives purposes are indicated by our present needs. 
Perhaps you are abnormally unhappy and maladjusted to your 
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surroundings. Your needs, immediate and compelling, are to find 
a solution to this personal problem. Perhaps your aims have been 
wrong and you need to shift your attention to other and more 
fruitful aims. Perhaps you have the problem of a bad temper which 
makes those around you miserable and gets you into trouble. If 
you are a parent, perhaps you are at your wit’s end to know how to 
bring up your child. It may be that your primary purpose should 
be an understanding of the child’s world and a larger participation 
in that world. Possibly you are among the many unhappy persons 
who feel that life has cheated them. You may be among those who 
have added years to life without a corresponding increase in wis- 
dom and are weighed down with a feeling of disillusionment and 
defeat. To pull yourself out of such a state of mind is purpose 
enough for the present. 

So also with our group life. Our purposes are indicated by our 
common needs. The problem of stopping the mad rush of nations 
into a competitive militarism which brings war, the preservation 
of our human freedom from the encroachments of church and 
state, better management of our city governments, an increase in 
intelligence and responsibility for political action, the creation of 
better schools, better health, better communities, and better family 
relations—these are all purposes calling for plan and action. 

In other words, whether or not there is an ultimate pre-planned 
purpose, there are purposes of the utmost importance. They involve 
what we do with the life at hand, what we put into life, and what 
we get out of it. We are most alive when we are making choices, 
creating meanings, and generating purposes that give direction and 
zest to our days. 

It is one of the greatest of tragedies that religion should be so 
separated from life that we see life as one thing and religion as 
another. There is the story of a physician who was called an atheist. 
He resented this, and said, ‘If you want to know what my religion is, 
come and see me operate.’ Our religion is seen not by the in- 
herited beliefs we accept, but by the way we operate. If you would 
know what any man’s religion is, see how he lives. What a sad 
thing it is that we ever think it otherwise! What a pity that real 
religion, the embodiment of all that man does at his best, and the 
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aspiration of all that he would become, should be divorced from 
our daily problems and daily joys! 

Religion ought to provide not a retreat from life where we 
ponder the things not of this world, but with insight and wisdom 
and power help us to meet courageously and creatively the current 
issues. 


The Leadership of Jesus—I 


SO FAR as we know, Jesus was not a great mathematician, or a 
competent mariner, or an accomplished musician. Probably he be- 
lieved that the earth was flat, and that it was bounded by the seas 
at the borders of the land of his birth. His pre-eminence was not in 
the field of science or art or industry, but in moral leadership. He 
may have been a skillful carpenter. We know only that he was a 
great religious teacher. 

In his teaching career of three years or less, he so magnified the 
universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man 
that these two principles have become the basic foundations of 
whatever good we have built or hope to build on earth. Universal- 
ists have never given much attention to the theories of the nature 
of Jesus’ birth or death, whether he was born of a virgin or whether 
he returned to life after death. Such speculations seem to us futile. 
Even if they were true, they are quite without value. In the matter 
of the leadership of Jesus, however, no group has been more em- 
phatic or more positive than the Universalists. In Universalist 
churches, you are quite likely to hear the congregation repeat to- 
gether the words of their avowal of faith in the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus. Children are taught not the mediaeval theories about 
Jesus, but the truth he taught and lived and how this truth can be 
brought into our lives and made useful in the home, in the school, 
in the community, and in the world. 

In the gospel according to John, is the story that during the last 
week before the death of Jesus certain Greeks came to Jerusalem to 
be present at the Passover Feast. They came to Philip, one of the 
disciples, and said, “We would see Jesus.” From that day to ours 
the world has been saying, “We would see Jesus.” 
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In the first century, there were those who expected in their own 
lifetime to see him return to the earth. As time passed and he did 
not return, this hope was postponed. Today, there are Christians 
who would see Jesus coming down out of the sky. But if he were to 
return to earth, is there any reason to suppose that his life and his 
teachings would be any more acceptable to the orthodox of today 
than they were to the orthodox of his own day? Very likely he 
would again be crucified. 

In the fourth century, Constantine became the Emperor of Rome 
by the usual practice in that time of killing off all other candidates 
for the office. There had grown up in the Christian schools of theol- 
ogy a group of men who were trying to popularize the old idea that 
a great man must be a god. They had a theory called the trinity, 
according to which not only was God “‘god,’’ but a holy ghost was 
“god” and Jesus was ‘‘god.”’ Each of these three gods was one, and 
each one of them was also three. A council was held to debate this 
strange theological theory. Constantine knew nothing of the theo- 
logical difficulties of the issue, and did not even know the Greek 
language in which the debates were carried on. But he decided the 
question in favor of the trinitarians, thereby creating a mathe- 
matical problem for all succeeding generations of Christians. When 
asked, ‘‘How can three gods be one god at the same time that each 
is one?” the theologians can give answer only that this theory, like 
others that seem unreasonable, must be taken on faith. At any rate, 
trinitarianism became officially respectable, and unitarianism—the 
belief in only one god—which was the religion of Jesus and of his 
people, was declared to be heresy. Jesus came to be seen by official 
decree as a god. Caesar by his cruel reign had tried to convince the 
people that he was a god. Jesus by his kindness tried to persuade 
the people that he was a man. Both of them failed. 

The church of the Middle Ages saw Jesus not only as a god, but 
as a god remote from man and from man’s world. He became, in 
the officialdom of the church, a member of another trinity, of 
Christ, Emperor, and Pope. Christians had lost their humility. The 
church had become rich, arrogant and corrupt. The office of bishop, 
which began in humble service in the first centuries, had become 
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an office of unholy splendor and oppression. The rise and con- 
tinuance of ecclesiasticism obscures the real Jesus. 

It was a sad day for the world when worship of Jesus became 
a substitute for real discipleship. The historical creeds are state- 
ments of belief about him, not commitments to his way of life. The 
Apostles’ Creed, the ancient and authoritative creed of orthodox 
Christianity, in three phrases jumps from the birth of Jesus to his 
death, but says not one word about him as a spiritual leader. 

The fact is that, through the centuries, theories regarding the 
nature of Jesus have been a substitute for discipleship. It is so much 
easier to accept some doctrine which makes him Christ or God, 
miracle worker or king, than it is to take pains to learn what he 
taught, and to put his teachings into practice. Universalists have 
insisted that the acceptance of Jesus demands more than acknowl- 
edging him as Lord and personal Savior. Acceptance of Jesus, 
when this means anything, means commitment to the principles 
that he taught and lived. This is one of the reasons why Uni- 
versalism is the most difficult religion to live. Christian action and 
conduct are always harder than thoughtless assent to theological 
beliefs. 

No man has ever had so many extravagant claims made for him 
as has Jesus. Had men’s behavior gone one thousandth part as far 
as the claims for the deity of Jesus, the world would today be well 
on the way to the universal brotherhood he proclaimed. Take, for 
example, only two of the principles which were central in his life 
and teachings. Jesus believed in the supreme worth of persons, 
without distinction of race or nationality. He believed, as the Uni- 
versalists say, in the universal brotherhood of man. This truth, put 
to work, would stop war and its wicked destruction of human life, 
put an end to the exploitation of weaker nationalities, and the per- 
secution of minority groups. Calling Jesus the Son of God will not 
solve these problems. Only the efforts of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit, convinced that the brotherhood of man is to be 
incorporated into institutions and human relations, can be effective 
in giving substance to the principle of the worth of persons. 

Or take the matter of overcoming evil with good. Nothing was 
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nearer the center of the life of Jesus than this. Yet Christians gen- 
erally have ignored it. They have proven to be the most warlike 
people on earth. So little has this principle been tried that it is 
scarcely recognized within the Christian culture. William Penn tried 
it with success. So did Gandhi. But it has never been taken into the 
main stream of Christian thought and practice, even though Chris- 
tians often speak of Jesus as the Prince of Peace. These are only two 
of many examples of the wide gulf between the confessions con- 
tained in Christian creeds on the one hand, and the practice of 
Christian people on the other. 

The historical Jesus has been all but completely obscured by the 
creedmakers. He knew nothing of such doctrines as the trinity, the 
atonement, and the virgin birth, none of which has anything to do 
with his moral leadership. He was a simple teacher with a simple 
gospel, that we are of one family, dwelling under the reign of 
powers that operate for our good if only we will learn to use them. 
The virtues he taught and practiced were the simple virtues of con- 
fidence in life and active good will toward all mankind. Religion 
can make sense when we take Jesus not as a god to be worshipped, 
but as a leader to be followed in daily living. 

It is the task of rational religion today to cut back through the 
accumulated theories and fanatical doctrines to discover the Jesus 
of history and the moral values which he left to the world. Too 
long he has been seen only in strange tales of miraculous perform- 
ance—turning water into wine, walking on the sea, multiplying 
bread and fishes. We would see him in his human ministry to men 
in need of counsel and companionship. 

Too long men have seen him above the clouds, sitting on the 
right hand of God. We would see him in fellowship with a lost 
and suffering humanity. He has been embalmed in the stately 
architecture of massive cathedrals and stained glass windows. He 
has been paraded in the pomp of ecclesiastical royalty. We would 
see him enshrined in the humble lives of brave men and women 
who in difficult circumstances have tried to imitate his life. He has 
been lifted up and glorified in special times and places, in the 
hushed temple, on the monastic bench, in the cloistered silence, 
but not so often in the busy life of the market place. Some see him 
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in the trinitarian godhead, but others of us would see him in the 
common life which binds together the saint and the sinner, man 
and God. “Ye are my disciples,” he said, “if ye do the things I 
teach.” This is the emphasis that Universalists mean to make when 
they avow their faith in the leadership of Jesus. 


The Leadership of Jesus—Il 


CONFIDENCE IN the spiritual leadership of Jesus has been 
from the beginning a foundation of Universalism. Frequently non- 
Universalists have said of us that we do not accept Jesus. What 
they mean is that we do not accept the traditional notions about 
Jesus. Orthodox Christianity teaches certain ideas regarding the 
nature and the mission of Jesus that to Universalists and to other 
religious liberals are altogether unsatisfactory because they have no 
basis either in his estimate of himself or in his ethical teachings. 

All that is known of Jesus is found in the books of the New 
Testament, written many years after his death. Some of these writ- 
ings appeared only after the theologians had already taken over 
doctrines of the pagan religions and were attempting to make 
Jesus fit into magical patterns. Yet the effort to make him a magical 
figure has not been altogether successful. His natural human char- 
acter has never been completely overshadowed by the manipulators 
of records, or by the work of the creedmakers. The doctrine of his 
birth from a virgin was borrowed from other and older religions. 
Magic and miracles were common to the pagan religions. Even 
Christmas, so universally celebrated by Christians, was borrowed 
from the pagan ceremonies of the winter solstice season. 

It is true that Universalists do not believe in the Christ of the 
creeds—in Jesus as a god, or as a magical savior. These theories 
constitute beliefs about Jesus. When Universalists avow their faith 
in the leadership of Jesus, they mean faith not in a religion about 
Jesus, but in the religion of Jesus, as has been so often pointed out. 

When we look beyond and beneath the distortions and the per- 
versions of the gospels, we discover a human Jesus who bears very 
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little likeness to the Christ of the dogmas. Dogma claims that all 
members of the human race are born evil because of an error that 
Adam made in the garden of Eden. It is asserted that man by him- 
self is helpless and lost until he accepts the interpretation which 
some church places upon the redemptive power of a crucified savior. 
There is the dogma that only through blood atonement, and not 
by means of character or good works, can a man do anything effec- 
tive for the welfare or salvation of his soul. Equally unfounded is 
the claim that Jesus appointed a special class of professionally re- 
ligious men to rule the churches. Concerning none of these dogmas 
did Jesus utter one word. They are purely the fabrication of men, 
a distortion of Jesus’ teachings, and an offense against his simple, 
beautiful life. Such beliefs, moreover, have little virtue. One may 
hold them all, and others equally fantastic, without in any way 
becoming the better, the wiser, or the happier because of them. 

When we turn to the moral leadership of Jesus, however, we 
find one of the great teachers of men. He was not a lawgiver, he 
founded no church, he was not even a Christian, because in his time 
there were no Christians. He remained loyal to his Jewish faith to 
the end. But he left to mankind a free and simple way of living, 
an example of glorious leadership, and the memory of an heroic 
death. 

It is no accident that he is called the Prince of Peace, because he 
not only taught non-violent action, but he practiced this principle 
even to the extremity that brought him to his crucifixion. 

There have been other men who have taught a gospel of return- 
ing good for evil, but no man in history has impressed this teach- 
ing upon the world by precept and by example as Jesus did. 

At a time when ceremonies had largely taken the place of living 
good lives, when men desired even as now an elaborate mystifying 
theology, weird sacraments, wonder-working rites, and authorities 
as substitutes for their own thinking, Jesus taught the inseparable- 
ness of religion and behavior. A large number of his parables were 
employed to teach the emptiness of rituals and forms as ends in 
themselves, and the truth of salvation by character. 

When we read the gospels we find central in the life of Jesus 
the value he set upon persons—upon all sorts of persons. The 
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leper, outcast among men; the tax collector, despised as an extor- 
tioner; the Samaritan, hated foreigner; thieves, libertines, and 
hypocrites—Jesus despaired of none of them. To him they were 
first of all human beings and his brothers. Whatever else he found 
valuable was of worth only because it contributed to the well- 
being of persons. This was central in Jesus’ teachings and in his 
association with men. 

When we hear some of the narrow, sectarian interpretations of 
Christianity, so prevalent in our day, we liberals are inclined to say, 
“If that is Christianity, then we are not Christians.” When Chris- 
tianity is identified with blood salvation, with the doctrine of the 
trinity, and with miracles, when we are told that all we have to do 
to be saved is to accept Jesus Christ as our personal savior, we join 
with those who declare, ‘If that is what is meant by Christianity, 
count us as non-Christians.” 

But this, we insist, is not the kind of religion that has founda- 
tions in the teachings of Jesus. Early in the career of Christians the 
ethical gospel became diluted with some strange doctrines. What 
came to be known as Christianity is a product of the Hebrew 
ethical monotheism, of Greek philosophy, and of the Oriental 
mystery cults. The Jews contributed the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the personality of Jesus, with his teaching of the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of all men who 
should live together in the spirit of good will. From the Greeks 
came the doctrine of the Logos, or the word made flesh. The chief 
contributions of the mystery cults were the ceremonials, and the 
idea of salvation by belonging to the body of the elect. In the light 
of these facts, no church and no denomination can set itself up as 
the only Christian group, especially if its emphasis is less upon the 
teachings of Jesus than upon the influences which diluted his 
teachings. It is upon the ethical teachings that Universalism bases 
its estimate and practice of Christianity. 

Universalism, however, has never been exclusively Christian. In 
the days when the doctrine was taught that there was no salvation 
except through Jesus, our Universalist fathers were proclaiming 
the larger faith in the salvation of all, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. This larger faith prevails today among Universalists. We be- 
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long to the general cultural background of Christianity. We respect 
its history, we read its literature, we honor the continuity which 
relates us to the historic past. But Universalism is not just an- 
other Christian sect or denomination. Our roots are in the spirit 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets, in the early Christian church 
before the Roman Church was formed, or its separation into the 
two great divisions of Roman and Eastern or Orthodox denomina- 
tions. Our roots are in the Protestant Reformation, although we 
have as little in common with some of its reforms as we have with 
the abuses the reformers set out to correct. 

We believe in many of the teachings of Jesus, but we think there 
are other teachers and other saviors of mankind. We find wisdom 
and strength not only in Jesus, but also in Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Socrates, Gandhi and others. Uni- 
versalism is larger than Christian denominationalism. 

We do not long for the day when there will be only one re- 
ligion, and that some form called Christian. We believe as little in 
totalitarian religion as we do in totalitarian government. The pic- 
ture of one big church, rich in property, but poor in spirit, wielding 
its ecclesiastical power over the affairs of men, confusing the 
functions of church and state, is not attractive to liberals. We re- 
member that whenever anything like this religious monoply has 
come, even to a single nation, it has brought corruption and the 
inevitable disruption of organized religion, as in Russia and in 
Mexico. 

We cherish rather the dream of a universal toleration of all 
faiths sincerely held, of religion so sincerely held by men that they 
can trust its winning power without the aid of political privilege 
or coercion. We cherish the day when one’s religion will be known 
not by the creed to which he gives assent, but by the life he leads; 
when there shall be no authority of church, of written word, of 
priest or prelate, but only the authority of truth itself, put to the 
hard test of experience. 


Sin and Punishment 


MANY LIVES are tortured by fear. Persons are afraid of ill- 
ness, old age, poverty, atomic war, death. Some are afraid of what 
may happen to their souls after they die. They are afraid of hell 
and the tortures they have been told await the unrepentant sinner. 
Some of us were brought up in fear. We were told about ghosts, 
and hobgoblins, and witches, two-headed giants, and the big bad 
old devil with a red skin, horns and a forked tail. If little boys 
and girls were not good, if they didn’t mind their elders, wash 
their neck and ears and go to Sunday School, and if before they 
died they did not get what the preachers call salvation, they would 
go to a place where they would burn for a long, long time, even 
forevermore. 

There are some things of which we should reasonably be afraid. 
We should fear war enough to do something sacrificially for peace. 
We should fear illness enough to conserve health. We should fear 
the threats to our freedom enough to preserve our civil and re- 
ligious liberties. We should fear the encroachments upon our 
democracy enough to strive for the preservation of the American 
principle of the separation of church and state. We should be con- 
cerned with planned parenthood, that this important health matter 
may be restored to the medical profession where it belongs. We 
need to fear poverty enough to share our plenty with those who, if 
they are not fed and clothed, eventually will drag the whole world 
down to a state of poverty. There is enough to fear without the 
bugaboos of witches, and devils, and a burning hell. If it were 
within my power, I would rid the world of all such superstitious 
fears. The best I can do is to urge persons who are afraid to be- 
come interested in a religion without superstition. 

The entire field of man’s moral status has been greatly obscured 
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by the feverish imaginations of superstitious minds in Christian 
theology. 

In the first place, the sinfulness of mankind has been over- 
simplified. Much that has been called sin is only the theological 
interpretation of certain ancient taboos, while graver errors and 
actions and the baser tendencies of our human nature have not 
been included in the theological catalogue of sins. In the back- 
country New England community where I was born, there was a 
kindly and hard-working physician. He had never graduated from 
a medical college but had learned his profession the hard way, 
hard on himself and hard on his patients. He became a physician 
by practicing on his patients. Not knowing much about the science 
of medicine, he simplified his practice by confining his attention to 
five diseases for each of which he had a specific remedy. If you 
were ill and sent for him you had to have one of these five sick- 
nesses and take the colored pills which went with it, because the 
good old doctor didn’t treat any other illnesses. Orthodox Chris- 
tians have over-simplified religion by confining the number of sins 
to about a half-dozen. Swearing, lying, stealing, and adultery were 
about all the sins recognized, except, of course, the great unpardon- 
able sin of not being converted and saved by the atoning blood of 
Jesus. Like the Pharisees of old they have strained at gnats and 
swallowed camels. They have magnified ancient taboos to propor- 
tions of sin, but have been slow to include such evils as war, human 
slavery, the exploitation of weaker peoples of the warld, and dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 

Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, in one of his books, tells the story 
of the farmer who brought dirty milk to the creamery. When un- 
clean milk was sold, the board of health put a red label on the can 
as a warning to the farmer. This farmer, when he discovered the 
red label, gave expression to his anger by the use of profanity. His 
neighbors and fellow church members who heard him, expelled 
him from the church, not because he sold contaminated milk, but 
because he used swear words. 

The failure to include in the category of sins not only practices 
which violate human integrity, but also the larger principles of 
social welfare for which we are all morally responsible, is only half 
the error. The other half is in the teaching about punishment. The 
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doctrine of hell is the most diabolical myth that ever tortured the 
human mind. “It was conceived in savagery, born in paganism, 
propagated by heathenism, masking under the name of the Holy 
Roman Empire.” * Universalists have always opposed the doc- 
trine of heli because it doesn’t make sense. From the first century, 
Universalist-minded people have said that any god who would con- 
sign any number of his creatures to such a destiny would be no god 
at all but a fiend unworthy the respect of man. The trouble with 
the traditional doctrines of sin and punishment is that they are 
superstition. They are not religious principles but the bad dreams 
of perverted and cruel men. 

From all that it has been possible for men to learn about the 
ways of this life, it is understood that we live in a world of cause 
and effect. We are not born in sin. We are born into a world in 
which we are under the necessity of living with other people. We 
are responsible for our own lives and, together with all the people 
in all the world, we are responsible for the kind of life that we 
create together. Through the long troubled experience of the race, 
certain ways of living have been found to be good, and certain 
other ways of living have been found to be bad. To lie, to cheat, 
to steal, to be unkind, are bad ways of behavior—bad for ourselves 
and bad for others. But the consequences of such behavior do not 
wait for another world. They are immediate and certain. All our 
thoughts and all our actions, good and bad, register in the quality 
of our lives. From the consequences of them there is no escape. 
The evil we do cannot be wiped out by any of the schemes of 
miraculous salvation. Neither has any church nor the representative 
of any church the power to cancel or to alter these consequences. 

In the time of Jesus it was the practice to bring to the altar an 
offering for the remission of one’s sins. But Jesus saw how im- 
possible it was so easily to purchase forgiveness. With clear insight 
he said, “If thou art offering thy gift at the altar, remembering 
that thy brother hath a grievance against thee, leave thy gift and 
go reconcile thyself to thy brother.” Restitution lies entirely with 
us, and such forgiveness as there. is, is accomplished only when we 
cease to do evil and begin to do good. 

* Dr. Henry R. Rose. 
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My orthodox Sunday school teacher used to tell us of God with 
an all-seeing eye, sitting up in the heavens, watching all our 
actions. The bad actions he wrote in a big book opposite our names, 
and for them we would be punished on the judgment day. The 
best that can be said for this sort of teaching is that it may be 
effective in frightening some persons who have no other incentive 
than fear for behaving themselves. The judgment day is not some 
far-off event, but it is here and now. What we are today is the 
result of our thoughts and actions during al! our past days. And 
what we shall be on the morrow, we are building today. We are 
not punished for our sins, but by them. And we are not rewarded 
for our virtues, but by them. 

To escape from the results of our wrongdoing is not a high re- 
ligious aim. To go our selfish way, indulge in ail sorts of unsocial 
actions, and then to try to escape the consequences by being con- 
verted and saved for heaven, is to place the function of religion on 
a vety low level. Salvation may be free, but it is not cheap. A few 
years ago a man, in an attempt to rob a bank, shot and killed the 
cashier. This bank cashier was an honest and upright man but he 
had not had his soul saved according to the usual pattern. The 
murderer, while in jail awaiting trial, was converted and before his 
execution he expressed his regrets that the banker also was not 
converted and therefore could not, like him, go to heaven, but 
would go to hell. 

The traditional ideas of sin and punishment do not go very 
deep into our lives. Jesus dealt more radically with the ethical 
life. He was concerned with the roots of living experience and with 
the motives from which men act. In his teachings in the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus was concerned chiefly with the inner impulses 
which constitute righteousness. All action is the expression of what 
is within man. He, therefore, taught that the goodness or the bad- 
ness of an act consists in the motive that is behind it. For such a 
standard the denominational systems of sin and salvation are quite 
inadequate. The larger faith of Universalism, in the inescapable 
consequences of all thought and action, in the unchanging laws of 
cause and effect in all life, is a rational faith. This is a religion that 
can live on good terms with your intelligence. 


Is Hell a Reality? 


THERE WAS a time in the early years of American Universalism 
when Universalists frequently were called by their opponents “No- 
Hellites.’” The term ‘‘No-Hellite’’ was supposed to carry a certain 
scorn of the Universalist faith. Now, after nearly two centuries, we 
can see a justification in the term as applied to those early Uni- 
versalists. To them belongs the credit for purging American Protes- 
tant Christianity of one of the most diabolical myths ever to be 
attached to religion. Today one can go to any one of the several 
more enlightened Protestant churches and never hear a word 
about hell. The congregation may repeat a creed dating from the 
fourth century about Jesus descending into hell, but nobody seems 
to know just what these words mean, or even has any curiosity 
about them. 

In the meantime, the Universalists, having disposed of the doc- 
trine of hell for intelligent persons, have turned their attention to 
ridding religion of other myths. Some of these other myths are: 
the supernatural revelation of truth, the blood atonement, racial 
superiority, and the infallibility of persons, of writings, and of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The Universalist Church is in the world 
to purge religion of myths and superstitions inherited from a pre- 
scientific world. It is here to help free religion from its non-re- 
ligious elements, and to make way for reason and good sense to 
have their rightful place in the religious lives of persons. It is here 
to proclaim the good news of religion voiced by the prophets, by 
Jesus, and by all good teachers without the confusion of man-made 
creeds and doctrines. 

Where did this idea of hell come from? Probably the most com- 
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mon answer is that it came from the Bible. But when we look into 
the Bible for the words which were translated into the word 
“hell,” we find only a remote relationship between those words 
and the generally accepted notion of the meaning of hell. South- 
west of Mount Zion in Palestine, is a valley which was called the 
Valley of Hinnom. Here, according to an account found in the Old 
Testament, in the second book of Kings, children were once 
sacrificed to the heathen god Moloch. Because of its earlier associa- 
tion, the Valley of Hinnom became a symbol of any place or con- 
dition of suffering. This valley was used by the people of Jeru- 
salem as the city dump. In many instances, the early translators of 
the Old Testament unfortunately translated this word Hinnom 
into the word “hell.” 

Another word mistakenly translated was the Hebrew word 
“‘Sheol.”’ Sheol, to the Hebrews, meant the abode of the dead, a 
place neither good nor bad, but a final resting place for human 
souls. It had a meaning similar to the Greek word “Hades,” or 
the shades of the departed. Both these words, Sheol and Hades, 
were in many instances translated “hell,” although originally they 
carried no such meaning as that of a place or condition of punish- 
ment. There are no words either in the Old or the New Testament 
which mean everlasting torment in some region where unsaved 
souls go after the experience of death. 

Where, then, did the ideas of hell come from? Well, they prob- 
ably originated in the imaginations of men. Nobody, so far as we 
know, has ever been there and returned to report on what he 
found. The scientific astronomers have discovered no such place. 
All the traditional ideas of hell had their beginnings at a time 
when knowledge of the nature of the world was quite different 
from the knowledge which the sciences of astronomy and geology 
have given us. Primitive peoples held notions about the world 
which in the light of modern science were crude and childish. The 
sky with its sun and moon was the object of worship. The stars 
were holes in the firmament through which the gods poured rain. 
On the other hand, the depths of the earth were fearsome to con- 
template, an underworld of gloom, darkness, and death. High 
places came to be regarded as the home of the good, and low places 
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as the abode of evil. The gods of the Greeks lived on Mount Olym- 
pus, and Moses met Jehovah on Mount Sinai. When death came, 
the good souls went upward and the bad souls went downward. 

We have inherited this symbolism and habitually speak of the 
high as good or desirable, and the low as bad or undesirable. Ideas 
of hell had no other basis than the superstitions and the ignorance 
in the minds of our primitive ancestors. As we have outgrown 
other superstitions they held, such as belief in ghosts, giants, and 
dragons, so should we long ago have left behind the childish 
notions of a hell to which persons go when they die to be burned 
forever. There is no more reality in the belief in hell than there is 
in the belief that the moon is made of green cheese. 

There is another reason, however, for the perpetuation of the 
belief in hell. It is a tool of priestcraft. It has been used to frighten 
people into the acceptance of the schemes of salvation. If the 
preachers of hell really possessed any proof of the reality of eternal 
punishment after death, they would convert us all in a week. If you 
really believed that unless you accepted Jesus as your personal 
savior and had your sins washed away by his blood you would go 
to hell, of course, you would be saved at once. But people simply 
do not believe this, and it is a credit to their intelligence that they 
do not. People who believe in God know that God would be un- 
worthy of respect if he allowed men to be punished eternally for 
no other reason than that they refused to believe in such a free 
and easy way of salvation as is offered them. 

Have you noticed that the people who believe in hell never 
expect to go there themselves? Hell is never for them or for their 
children, or for the people of their church. Hell is always for the 
other fellow. It is for those they do not like, or those who do not 
agree with them. It is for the congregation across the street, or 
for those who do not believe as they believe. 

Scaring people into being good or into accepting a theological 
doctrine is a doubtful moral procedure. Fear is not the highest 
moral motive. The man who behaves himself only because he is 
afraid of hell-fire in another world has not a very firm grip upon 
the realities of moral living. It is doubtful if anyone was ever made 
better by a belief in hell. Although this theory has figured in many 
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Christian systems of theology, it had no place in the teachings of the 
Hebrew prophets or in the teachings of Jesus. It is at best a crude 
and cruel notion born in primitive minds, and turned to question- 
able uses by those who would coerce unthinking persons into con- 
formity with a theological pattern. 

The doctrines of hell miss the whole point of punishment for 
sin. Sin brings its own punishment, and needs no administered 
penalties in this world or in any other. The world seems to be put 
together in such a way that obedience to its rules brings reward, 
and transgression of its rules brings its penalties. There were two 
reasons why Universalists set out to purge Christianity of the doc- 
trine of hell. First, they found the doctrine a denial of Jesus’ teach- 
ings of a good God whose pleasure it is to give us the kingdom. 
In the second place, Universalists believe in the supreme worth of 
persons. A good God would not send his children to an eternal 
hell. 

Would you not think that there is sufficient suffering in this 
world without anybody thinking up a post-mortem punishment for 
us? Most of us manage to create hell enough for ourselves. By the 
formation of bad habits of thinking we get ourselves into all sorts 
of mental tangles. Through the surrender of the better qualities of 
our nature to the impulses of baser desires, we fashion characters 
which inevitably lead to suffering and disaster. We build for our- 
selves little hells upon earth. 

And together through ignorance, selfishness, and fear we create 
the larger hells of political corruption, poverty, and war. These 
hells are real and they are the hells about which the organized 
forces of religion should be concerned. Robert Browning regarded 
heaven and hell as states of mind or conditions of spiritual life. So 
regarded they are real. When we are wiser we shall recognize re- 
ligion as the planned effort to deal intelligently and scientifically 
with life on the ethical level. Too long religion has meant one set 
or another of unproven doctrines which have no real relationship 
to the business of living. Superstitions long since discarded in other 
departments of life are still cherished as religious truth, sanctified 
by long use, and immortalized in pious doctrines. 

The hell of Christian orthodoxy is a myth. This hell Universal- 
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ists have gone far toward destroying. But there remain the man- 
made hells of earth. These can be destroyed, not by fear, but only 
by the exercise of intelligence and good will. No picture of hell 
will frighten men away from wrongdoing. No dread of prospective 
suffering in an afterlife can stay men from sin. Only goodness 
can cast the hells out of earth and set up the kingdom of heaven. 


Salvation by Character 


MANY PERSONS really have two religions, the one they were 
taught by the church and which they profess, and the other which 
they practice as the good life, but do not recognize as religion. If 
they were brought up in one of the religions of Christian orthodoxy, 
they possess the religious ideas belonging to the church that edu- 
cated them. Their beliefs are rooted in certain theological doctrines 
which may or may not have any connection with the teachings of 
Jesus. These teachings range all the way from belief in demons to 
belief in the second coming. 

They were taught the believer in his childhood and are held 
with more or less conviction or casualness in adult life. This is the 
religion the individual confesses when he attends church, which 
he associates with church life and with church religion. If he does 
not hold to this formal religion with deep sincerity, he often feels 
that he ought to do so, even though it does not bear much, if any, 
relation to his daily living. But these are doctrines he has been 
taught to think of as his religious faith. 

Now, this typical religious person has another religion, a sort 
of unofficial and generally unrecognized religion. It has to do 
with his daily habitual experience, and he shares it with like- 
minded persons whose formal religion may be quite different from 
his own. He believes in honesty. Although his creed says nothing 
about the desirability of being honest, he practices honesty be- 
cause he believes it is right to do so. For the same reason he be- 
lieves in kindness, in generosity and courage, in being a good 
citizen and a good family man. He believes in these things about 
which the doctrines of religion are strangely silent. He may even 
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say, “I have no religion; I belong to no church, but I try to pay 
my debts and give my children an education, and practice the 
Golden Rule.” 


The kind of religion I have described as church religion, or 
creedal religion, is not in reality religion at all, but only religious 
theory, much of it superstition. And what is spoken of by some 
preachers as ‘‘the filthy rags of good works,” or the way we be- 
have, is the only real religion possessed by any of us, whatever 
may be the creeds we profess or the church to which we belong. 
Whatever we may mean by salvation, it is not to be had by giving 
assent to doctrines, but only by the characters we develop. Religion 
is the way we live. The instinct of the common man who incorpo- 
rates ethics into his daily life is more to be trusted than the creed 
makers who once speculated upon mysteries about which they 
knew no more than we know. 


In a recent number of a widely read women’s magazine 
is an article called ‘“God and the American People.” It presents 
the results of a survey made for the purpose of finding out what 
the American people believe in religion. The information is re- 
vealing of the wide divergence between religious beliefs on the 
one hand and ethical behavior on the other. According to the 
beliefs held, we are a very religious people. Ninety-five per cent of 
the people believe in God. Ninety per cent pray, more or less. 
Quite a large percentage have definite ideas about the nature of 
God, his character and his intentions. Nearly three-fourths of the 
people think they will have some kind of life after they die. More 
than one-half of them think that people eventually will go either 
to heaven or to hell, but no one of them thinks that he, himself, 
will go to hell. 


If the survey had stopped with these questions about which no 
one has any definite knowledge, it could be assumed by those who 
define religion as belief or as faith that we in America are quite 
religious. The makers of the survey, however, were not content 
with these answers. They went farther, and asked such questions 
as: ‘‘Would you say that you honestly try to lead a good life?” 
Ninety-one per cent answered this question in the affirmative. 
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Many specified how much time and effort they devoted to being 
good. Asked what principles of behavior they regarded as being 
good, they specified the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
acting right in the family and in neighborhood relations, paying 
one’s just debts, etc. 


The answers received to questions about ethical living reveal a 
rather high degree of moral conscience on the part of a large 
number of people. But the most revealing part of the survey is 
this: Of these people who went on record as believing theories 
generally associated with orthodox religion, only about one-fourth 
of them found in their religious theories any reasons for their 
moral actions. Only one religious person in four said that his re- 
ligion had any influence on his ethical behavior. More than half 
of them said that their religious beliefs had no effect at all on 
their politics or business. 


According to this survey, there can be no doubt of the fact that, 
for the majority of people, doctrinal religion, taught by the 
churches and given the name Christian, occupies in their minds 
a compartment separate from the rest of life. On the other hand, 
the American people are not without moral principles and con- 
science regarding their personal and social responsibilities. A large 
proportion of them, the survey shows, believe in the principle of 
love, and think that if it were more generously applied, ways of 
brotherhood and peace would be found. 

Now, the point to be made is this: Most persons associate re- 
ligion with certain theories, doctrines and creeds which have been 
called religion. But between these beliefs and ethics, in practical 
living, there is a great gulf. My suggestion is that however impor- 
tant theology may be, one’s real religion is not in the area of 
theological beliefs but in the life actually lived. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out that the great religious 
leaders, whose names are most often mentioned, were on the side 
of ethical religion. The Hebrew prophets called men back from 
an unhealthy preoccupation with ceremonial and sacramental re- 
ligion to the living of a good life. Amos, speaking in the name 
of Jehovah, said: 
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“I hate, I despise your feast days, 

And I delight not in your solemn assemblies. 
Though ye offer me burnt offerings, 

I will not accept them; 

Take away from me the noise of thy hymns! 
But let justice roll down as waters, 

And righteousness as an overflowing stream.” 


The countrymen of Amos gave this interpretation of religion 
scant attention. 

Jesus, nurtured in his own Jewish faith, over and over called 
men from their absorption in the formalities and theories of re- 
ligion to a concern for the good life. Take two illustrations out 
of the many found in the gospels. 

When John the Baptist was in prison, he began to doubt that 
Jesus was the expected Messiah. He sent messengers to Jesus ask- 
ing: “Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another?” If Jesus 
had believed the things which later became incorporated into 
Christian doctrine, this was certainly the time to make the claim 
that he was born of a virgin and that he was one of the trinity. 
But his answer was: “Go tell John the things ye have seen and 
heard.” He then recited the works he was doing without a word 
about any creedal requirement for belief in his mission. 

Read Jesus’ parable of the last judgment. Why were the goats 
to be separated from the sheep? They were set apart, not because 
of what they believed or failed to believe, but because they had 
failed to do certain things—to feed the hungry, to give shelter 
to the stranger, to be kind to the sick, and to help those in prison. 
No word here about faith, but all about works. The question was 
not, ‘“What do you believe?’ but, “What do you do?” and “How 
do you behave toward your fellow men?” 

This parable is consistent with the teaching and ministry of 
Jesus, but men did not want it any more than they wanted the 
preaching of the prophets. It was the hard way, easy to under- 
stand but hard to live. To accept inherited beliefs is easy. To live 
religion is difficult. Dean Inge has said, “A religion succeeds, not 
because it is true, but because it suits its worshippers.” 
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It is always easier to partake of the benefits of religion by par- 
ticipating in its mysteries than by moral self-realization. Faith is 
easier than works, but “‘faith without works is dead.” Jesus tried 
to unite religion and life. It is a major tragedy that after the first 
years when the followers of Jesus made a sincere effort to preserve 
his teachings as an ethical religion, they were Romanized by the 
cold legalistic hand of authority, and Christianity became a body 
of fixed beliefs and a defense of dogma against the growing 
knowledge of the world. Not even the Protestant Reformation 
restored the historical Jesus whose religion was that he went about 
doing good. Universalism is an effort to restore to the world the 
ethical teachings of Jesus and of all other good teachers and exam- 
plars of religion as a way of living. 


Our Immortal Hopes 


ANOTHER NAME for Universalism is The Religion of the 
Larger Hope. Universalism was organized into a church in order 
that the larger hopes of mankind might be brought to light. In a 
day when men’s minds were burdened with the inherited medi- 
aeval doctrines of defeat and despair, Universalism revived the 
essential good news of Jesus as the hope of the world. 

When it was being taught that God was the father of some 
men, Universalists proclaimed the gospel of Universal Fatherhood. 
When it was being said that only a small portion of the human 
race could be saved, Universalists insisted upon the Christian 
teaching that salvation must include all mankind. When others 
said that God’s success with his people was limited by the rule 
of the devil, Universalists declared their faith in a God who is 
“above all, through all, and in all,” a God victorious over all his 
works, 

Throughout the one hundred and seventy-five years of its his- 
tory, the Universalist Church has stoutly affirmed the larger faith 
in man and the universe, and has translated this faith into good 
works. Believing in the supreme worth of every person, Univer- 
salists were pioneers in American prison reform, in the effort to 
reclaim the criminal and restore him to society. The American 
Red Cross, universally recognized as one of the worthiest agencies 
for emergency relief, was founded by Clara Barton, a Universalist. 
At the Clara Barton Birthplace, in Oxford, Massachusetts, the 
Association of Universalist Women maintains a summer hospital 
camp for diabetic girls, and a similar camp for boys at Charlton, 
Massachusetts, known as the Elliott P. Joslin Camp. These and 
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other institutions are the logical consequences of the Universalist 
larger hope in human worth. 

Man’s hopes appear normally to be eternal. It seems to be bio- 
logically and psychologically normal for us to hope, even in the 
face of apparent hopelessness. It is man’s religious nature to be 
hopeful. Except when his normal religious, hopeful outlook is 
tampered with by sour-minded theologians with their pessimistic 
theories, man continues to place his hopes in the goodness of life 
and the promise of a good destiny. 

Easter was born of such hope. It was born way back when our 
race was young. The Saxons and other northern peoples celebrated 
Easter as the triumph of spring over winter. Through the long 
coid months of the winter season, life was apparently in the grip 
of death. Trees had lost their leaves. The snow-covered earth was 
hard and unyielding. Even the sun had lost much of its warmth. 
Then came the miracle of spring. The sunlight stayed longer each 
day and seemed to come closer to earth: snow and ice were forced 
to loosen their hold upon the fields. The birds returned, and the 
promise of seedtime and harvest rolled away the stone of winter 
heaviness. Spring came. Man rejoiced and created festivals for his 
rejoicing. Easter was a joyous season. The egg became the symbol 
of renewed life and the dance the happy expression of renewed 
hope. 

In the course of time, the Christians adopted this ancient spring 
festival and endeavored to give a Christian significance to such 
customs as they were unable to abolish. But Easter remains a mix- 
ture of Christian and non-Christian observance. It is not exclu- 
sively a Christian festival because it was observed long before 
Christianity came into being. 

To literal-minded Christians Easter is likely to mean just one 
thing: the resurrection of the body of Jesus after it had been 
placed in the tomb for a period of three days. This story is found 
in varied forms in each of the four gospels. But these stories of 
the physical resurrection are not detailed records of actual happen- 
ings. They are legends which took form during the many years 
between the time of Jesus and the writing of the gospels. Each 
gospel tells the story according to the ideas of the writer or of a 
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group the writer represented. The gospels were written from sev- 
enty to one hundred years after the life of Jesus. During all these 
years, stories of the reappearance of Jesus grew as other stories 
grow with much telling. For example, Mark, the first of the gos- 
pels, said, that when the women came to the tomb, they saw a 
young man sitting on the right side. Matthew, written later, said 
he was an angel. Luke, still later, said there were two men; and 
John, much later, said there were two angels! 

Any attempt to reconcile such discrepancies, and there are many 
of them in the various stories of the resurrection, into a consistent 
whole is futile. Moreover, to interpret them literally is to rob 
them of their highest values. They are legends, but like many 
legends they contain more truth than can be found by literal and 
unimaginative and unpoetic minds. The truth lies deeper than the 
stories of physical resurrection. Every tomb is empty of the real 
person who died. The real Jesus did not die. He lived a life of 
such influence that his disciples, after he had died on Calvary, 
could not believe he had gone away from them. 

Easter is a day of hope, not only as a celebration of the promise 
of spring, but also because it symbolizes the undying hopes that 
center in the continuing life and influence of Jesus among men. 
The spirit which was his and which has continued in the world 
is reborn in the hopes of men and women with each passing year. 
From time immemorial, men have dared dream of a world of 
brotherhood and peace. These hopes are eternally fresh with each 
generation and no man in all history has so completely embodied 
and reinspired these hopes as has Jesus in his living influence. 

Easter is a call from death to life. Whatever our interpretation 
of the story of the resurrection of Jesus may be, we are called by 
his teachings from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
He set forth a way of life that does not await another world for 
fulfillment. He unfolded a method of resurrection, not in a remote 
future beyond the horizon of this world, but now and here. He 
assumed that the grave is not the end, and expressed the age-old 
longings of the human heart for the completeness of experience. 
But with him, immortality was something more than duration of 
time. It was a quality of living. Jesus called upon men to enter 
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into the possibilities of eternal life as a present-day experience. 
He called them to raise themselves out of the sordid, stunted, 
purposeless existence which is death, and into an awakened, con- 
scious, and expectant creativeness which is life. 

Resurrection need not wait until after we die. Rousseau said, 
“Man is but half alive in this life.” Few men have really lived 
and most of us need to be born again. We have eyes but we 
see not, ears have we but we hear not, three meals a day, a place 
to sleep, and a few toys. Many of us are more than half dead. 
Easter is a call to us to wake up and live. Easter is a call to us to 
refresh our hopes in the opportunities to build within ourselves 
and in our world the kingdom of heaven. 

On Easter Day many extravagant things are said and sung about 
Jesus. Some of our well-meant praise, I think, would be quite dis- 
tasteful to the humble teacher who set so little store on pomp and 
ceremony. At any rate, along with our hymns of “‘the risen Lord,” 
would it not be good for our souls to remember that if we would 
live, we must lay hold of the life that has eternal qualities? In 
all the shifting scenes and perishable materials of the world, there 
are things of permanent value. If we would save our souls, we 
must develop souls worth saving. Unless we live we cannot live 
again. 

It is easy to be cynical when the world which pays such scant 
attention to the words of Jesus renders such extravagant lip service 
to the “‘risen Christ.” Yet the living spirit of hope which he put 
into the world somehow survives our poor cheap ceremonies as it 
does our foolish ambitions. It reminds us that there is no worship 
which is not of the heart, no conquest except of the inner life, 
and no gains except in moral stature. 

Jesus is risen, but let us know what we mean by these words. 
His spirit never died. The centuries have not buried him. Forsaken 
by his friends, sentenced to die with thieves, and his mangled 
body sealed in a borrowed tomb, he has risen to command the 
hearts of millions, and to haunt our hate-filled world with a rest- 
lessness of undying hopes. At Easter time, we commemorate the 
miracle of his continuing influence. Not even Paul appears to have 
believed that the dead body of Jesus came back to life. Yet he 
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was more real to Paul who never saw him in the flesh than he was 
to those with whom he walked on earth. 

The years continue to bring him to life. Already he has lived 
much longer than the disciples believed the earth would last, and 
in far lands they never dreamed existed. The imperial forces that 
tried to destroy him have long since perished. Those who passed 
judgment upon him are remembered chiefly because of him, and 
although military might and political tyranny still stalk across the 
earth, they too shall perish. And the majesty of the workman- 
prophet, bearing his cross to the hill, will remain to rebuke man’s 
way of violence. 


What a Church Is 


ALL CHURCHES are human institutions. They were built by 
men and are maintained by men, their holy books are the fruit 
of men’s minds, their creeds and doctrines were written by men. 
All the forms, rituals, ordinations, and sacraments practiced by 
churches are of human origin. All holy orders, holy days, and holy 
places are of man’s creation. 

Because this is true, churches have value. Whenever the human 
character of the church is forgotten its nature is defiled. When- 
ever in any institution, of church or state, there is set up a rule 
by assumed divine power, the people’s liberties are in danger. 
Political and ecclesiastical dictators, presuming to rule in the name 
of heaven, have stained with blood the pages of history since 
history began. 

The Universalist Church was born of the spirit of liberty at 
the time of our American independence. Universalists renounced 
rule by divine right in religion, even as the colonists in politics. 
The Universalist Church has remained to this day a democratic 
institution with no clairns of divine revelation, supernatural origin, 
or infallible judgment. 

The worth of the Universalist Church ts in its usefulness as a 
school of religion. The purpose of the Universalist Church is to 
bring together men and women of intelligence and good will for 
the shared study of better ways of living, to encourage one another 
in the pursuit of the non-material values without which we and 
our children remain but half alive—possible victims of mental 
maladjustment, and without means to meet successfully the dis- 
appointments, the frustrations, and the losses which sooner or 
later come to all of us. Our families come from all denominations 
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and from none. Not a few of us were brought up in other faiths, 
and today would be without church affiliation had we not found 
a church of the liberal faith. 

The churches of Christendom came into existence to meet cer- 
tain human needs. The beginnings of Christianity are found in 
the life and teachings of Jesus. The heart of his gospel was that 
by love, and service, and good character, men entered into the 
kingdom of God. Religion, to him, consisted not of forms and 
sacraments, but of faithful, patient, and joyous living. He made 
religion sensible and easy to understand, but not easy to live, be- 
cause he taught men to forgive and to love even their enemies. 
The waywardness and wickedness of men in their relationships 
with their brother men were real to Jesus, and he dealt with them 
severely. But he taught that greater than man’s sin was God's love, 
which was never withheld from his children. 

This was a simple gospel. It makes sense to sensible minds. It 
was a simple church which taught this faith in the years imme- 
diately following Jesus’ death. As Paul and the other early mis- 
sionaries carried the Christian message (as they understood it) 
to the far corners of the Roman Empire, small groups of converts 
came together for mutual protection and mutual encouragement. 
There were at first no church organizations and no church edifices. 
Christians met in homes of the members, in groves, or in open 
fields; when persecuted they met in secret places. As the local 
groups grew in numbers, some degree of organization was found 
necessary. But the Christians of the first centuries knew nothing 
of the elaborate ceremonies and mystifying rituals which later 
characterized the church. The early churches were undenomina- 
tional, neither Catholic, nor Protestant, nor Liberal. 

But men were not satisfied with the free and simple way of 
the good life that Jesus taught. Nor were they content in the 
memory of the sacred example of his life and the memory of his 
self-sacrificing death. Men desired then, as now, an elaborate the- 
ology, difficult to understand and easy to live. They wanted mys- 
terious sacraments, wonder-working rites, and an authoritative 
church. And so it came about that the religion of Jesus, easy to 
understand and difficult to live, became at the hands of the theo- 
logians hard to understand and easy to live. Salvation by charac- 
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ter, which is hard, was replaced with salvation by atonement, 
which is easy. 

The change began with new theories about the person of Jesus. 
He had spoken of himself as the son of man and the servant of 
God. But this would not do for the religious theorists. They 
pictured him as a celestial being who had lived in heaven before 
coming to earth. They taught that he appeared among his fellow 
men not to make religion spiritual, simple, and free, but to redeem 
a lost race by sacrifice on the cross. Then, in the year 325, it was 
decreed that he was not only from heaven, but that he was God 
himself, the second person of the trinity of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

Jesus, himself, of course, never heard of the trinity. Most of 
the doctrines which through the centuries have been associated 
with his name he would not recognize if he were to return to 
earth. He made no claim of birth different from that by which we 
are all born. He knew nothing of the atonement, the theory that 
we can escape the consequences of our wrongdoing by “‘accept- 
ing’’ Jesus and by some mystical process allow his suffering on 
the cross to become a substitute for our own suffering. Baptism, 
originally a symbol of Christian fellowship, has become in some 
churches a kind of magic washing away of sin. In the parable of 
the son who left his father’s house and went the way of wicked- 
ness, Jesus taught how sin is forgiven. The son was forgiven when 
he came to himself, was inwardly repentant, and returned to his 
father. That is simple to understand, but too simple for those who 
presume to exercise the power of forgiveness in the name of the 
church. 

And so it is with many of the teachings of him whose name 
the church has taken for its own. Beyond all the dogmas, all the 
errors, and all the presumptions of the Christian religions stands 
the Jesus of history, not a god, not a myth, not a purveyor of holy 
mysteries, but the teacher of a sane and sensible way of living. 
If he were to return to earth, perhaps he would both weep and 
laugh at the fantastic interpretations made of his life and mission. 
Perhaps he would reproach us as he once reproached his disciples: 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 

Universalists for more than a century and a half in America 
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have made an effort to cut back through the confusing creeds to 
the real Jesus of Nazareth, and to save his teachings from the per- 
versions to which they have been subjected. They have built a 
church free from the dead hand of creeds written before the dawn 
of science. They have tried to build a church which would fulfill 
the ideal of the great Unitarian liberal Theodore Parker, who 
said: 


“Let us have a church that dares imitate the heroism of Jesus; 
seek inspiration as he sought it; judge the past as he; act on 
the present like him; pray as he prayed; work as he wrought; 
live as he lived. Let our doctrines and our forms fit the soul 
as the limbs fit the body, growing out of it, growing with 
it. Let us have a church for the whole man; truth for the 
mind, good works for the hands, love for the heart; and for 
the soul, that aspiring after perfection, that unfaltering faith 
in God, which, like lightning in the clouds, shines brightest 
when elsewhere it is most dark.” 


The Universalist Church is a fellowship of learners. Its aim is 
not to repress but to prompt the free exercise of men’s thinking. 
It demands of its members not loyalty to the beliefs of men long 
dead, but a shared quest for the truth that liberates and inspires. 
We have no saints, since sainthood is so widely distributed even 
among the humblest of men and women. Our teachers are of 
many religions and from many lands. Our ministers are ordained, 
but make no claim to apostolic succession. The Hebrew and Chris- 
tian scriptures are accepted as ways in which men have sought for 
meaning in life, valuable for inspiration as are all records of man’s 
search for truth and beauty. To Universalists, the church is an in- 
strument through which in fellowship men may be encouraged 
in the pursuit of the good. 

We live in a day of great confusion in religious thinking. This 
is due in large measure to the widespread and long-continued 
depreciation of the place of intelligence in religion. Men and 
women intelligent in other fields still live in the dark ages of 
superstition in religion. The Universalist Church can, with its 
larger faith, help you to be intelligent in religion. 


Should We Have One Big Church? 


ONE BIG Christian church, embracing all the religions of 
Christianity, appears to be a persistent if unattainable ideal in the 
minds of many persons. Recently one of our radio listeners wrote, 
“Why cannot we have one church, the church which Jesus Christ 
founded, for all believers?” 

The assumption that there was one church in the beginning is 
a mistaken assumption. History tells us something quite different. 
In the first place, Jesus did not himself found the church, although 
after his death it was founded by his followers who were inspired 
by his life to do so. And in the second place, the early, or Apos- 
tolic Church, was not a united church. The church at Jerusalem, 
composed of Jewish Christians, was quite unlike the churches 
which Paul and the other missionaries established among the Gen- 
tiles. The Jewish Christians believed that the laws of Moses must 
be observed, while Paul with his universalistic outlook claimed 
that all who accepted Jesus were entitled to the name Christian. 
He believed that Christianity offered spiritual salvation to all men 
on terms of equality. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the book of Acts, is the account of 
the results of this controversy. Paul, while recognized as the 
greatest of the missionaries, did not have an undivided following. 
He had his troubles with Barnabas and with Peter, each of whom 
had his own Christian following. In Galatians, the second chapter 
and the eleventh verse, Paul says, “When Peter came to Antioch, 
I resisted him to his face, because he stood condemned.” 

Therefore, when we assume that the early church was a united 
church, we fail to take into account the record of the New Testa- 
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ment which tells the vivid story of wide differences of opinion, 
even of sharp controversies. 

In the developing theology of the first centuries of Christianity, 
were unitarians and trinitarians, universalists and partialists. Uni- 
tarianism was not banned until the year 325, and universalism not 
until the year 544. This was after the church got into politics in 
the Roman Empire. The only time in history when there has been 
but one big church was when this was achieved by the suppression 
of minorities by force. The only countries where it is achieved 
today is by the use of political and military powers to crush dis- 
senting groups. 

Who is it that wants one big church? Well, there are first those 
who would like us all to become one denomination. The claim is 
frequently made that there is really only one true church, and that 
it has had revealed to it the fullness of truth. It is the declared 
intention of this church to stop at nothing honorable to make it 
a strong single world power. The claim that any person or any 
group of persons has a monopoly of spiritual truth is almost too 
absurd for serious comment. We all see through a glass darkly. 
Each group emphasizes certain ideas which seemed at one time 
of sufficient importance to build around these ideas the organiza- 
tion of a church. Every religion has truth, and they all have errors, 
some relatively harmless and some of them positively harmful to 
the persons who believe them to be true. 

Who talks about having one big Protestant church? Frequently 
someone asks, ‘“Why don’t the Protestants get together into one 
big church?” There are those who speak of sectarianism as an evil 
and profess to be ashamed that the churches of the Protestant 
tradition are divided into two hundred and fifty-six denomina- 
tions. That there are Christian denominations, many of them, 
with differences so slight that they constitute no barrier to union 
is true. Some denominations have united in recent years, and 
others now have the matter of union under consideration. The 
idea, however, that the diversities represented by the several de- 
nominations are an evil to be overcome, or that one big Protestant 
church would be desirable seems to some of us a highly mistaken 
notion. Denominationalism developed in the world with the grow- 
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ing ideals of democracy. The democratic principle that we shall 
remain free to worship as we please is more important than one 
big church. Whenever there is a union of a relatively orthodox 
denomination with a relatively liberal denomination, there will be, 
in consequence of the attempt to agree upon common points of 
view, a loss of some distinctive emphasis in both groups. The 
greater the difference between the two denominations the greater 
will be the loss. Whether the prestige of a combined larger group 
is worth this sacrifice of a basic democratic principle is a question 
worth consideration. At any rate the Universalist Church today 
feels itself committed to a mission sufficiently distinctive to war- 
rant its continued separateness. 

The Universalist Church in America was born of a deep re- 
ligious need in the eighteenth century. If you are among those 
who have been frightened by the talk of the secularization of life, 
and who believe that we in America have now reached an all-time 
low in religious interest, I would recommend that you consider 
these words written by Williston Walker, a Congregationalist, 
and until his death a few years ago professor of Church History 
at Yale University. Professor Walker said, ‘“Taken as a whole, no 
century in American history has been so barren as the eighteenth. 
The fire and enthusiasm of Puritanism had died out on both sides 
of the Atlantic. While New England shone as compared with the 
spiritual deadness of Old England in the years preceding Wesley, 
the old fervor and sense of a national mission were gone; con- 
scious conversion, once so common, was unusual; and religion was 
becoming more formal and external.” 

Even as in the sixteenth century the Christianity of Western 
Europe had become formalized and institutionalized, American 
Protestantism in the eighteenth century had become barren. Its 
inner life was dim. Its spiritual vitality was depleted. New Eng- 
land Puritanism had lost its pioneering genius. The free church 
spirit so important in the lives of the Pilgrim fathers had faded 
out. Religion was largely dominated by the unyielding and un- 
lovely theology of John Calvin. The time had come for another 
reformation even as in the time of the Protestant Reformation in 
Europe. The time came for re-forming and re-casting religious 
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thinking into fresh understandings and for the release of new 
forces. 

It was to meet this situation that the Universalist Church in 
America was organized. American Christianity was due for an 
overhauling and it got it through the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches. To these two bodies belongs the credit for rescuing 
American Protestantism from the eighteenth century religious de- 
pression. To them belongs the credit for modifying the theological 
thinking and giving direction to the entire Protestant church in 
North America. They were of the same spirit of independence 
and of democracy which resulted in the pattern of our govern- 
ment with its Bill of Rights, its system of public education and 
the separation of church and state. These two denominations, 
Universalist and Unitarian, constitute the avowedly liberal forces 
in American Christianity today. They might well be united into 
a single denomination without sacrifice of religious freedom. But 
in any consideration of church unity, they must be regarded as 
representing a distinctively liberal spirit which hardly could be 
assimilated in any large church union. 

There are ample reasons for the religion of Universalism today 
with its separate and distinctive emphasis. Universalism stands for 
certain definite teachings of the prophets and of Jesus which have 
never been included in any of the forms of traditional Christianity. 
Much that is taught in Christian churches today, as in the past, 
rests upon the premise that all that is worth knowing and all that 
is true is the sole possession of Christianity. This assumption 
makes of Christians a sort of chosen people and leaves out of full 
consideration the rest of humanity including two hundred and ten 
million Mohammedans, one hundred and fifty million Buddhists, 
and fifteen million Jews. What is to become of all such people? 
In the past, the best Christians could think of was to send them 
missionaries to convert them into Christians so that they too could 
go to the Christians’ heaven. 

Our Universalist fathers saw the fallacy of regarding all non- 
Christians as lost just because they happened to be born among 
non-Christian people. The Universalists declared that all such 
people, whatever their race or religious beliefs, were children of 
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God and that God loved them as much as He loved Catholics, or 
Methodists, or Presbyterians. They believed in the salvation of all 
people. This conviction was what made them Universalists. 

Today, in our one-world life, we can achieve peace only by our 
understanding and appreciation of people who are not in all re- 
spects like ourselves. The partialisms of orthodox Christianity are 
in our day a positive danger to a one-world order. The doctrine 
that there is no salvation except through a single savior is to 
deny the fatherhood of God, as Jesus himself taught. Univer- 
salists, while acknowledging and insisting upon the spiritual lead- 
ership of Jesus, do not any more than did Jesus himself depreciate 
the other great teachers and prophets of other religions. 

My grandmother, who belonged to a small denomination of 
only thirty thousand persons, believed that on the judgment day 
only members of her little group would be saved. All the rest 
of the human race would be destroyed. In an isolated rural com- 
munity probably such a belief was relatively harmless. Today, 
however, when the people on the other side of the earth have 
become almost our next-door neighbors, such notions held by 
great masses of persons are positively dangerous to world peace 
and good will. For this and many other reasons, the world needs 
the Universalist Church. Orthodox Christianity with its backward 
look, its commitment to ancient creeds, and its concern with doc- 
trines which served another day, not ours, leaves out of religion 
much which Universalism includes. There are truths for which 
Jesus and the prophets died, and for which men in all generations 
have lived and labored, which will cease to be proclaimed unless 
the Universalist Church proclaims them. 


Religion in Our Daily Living 


RECENTLY A woman said, “All my adult life I have been 
a regular communicant of my church. But whenever a crisis has 
come into my life, I find that my church has nothing to offer me 
that helps me to stand on my own feet.” This woman has a just 
grievance against the church to which she has been loyal. I think 
she is going to find her new afhliation in a Universalist Church 
a religion not only for crisis, but a religion which will help her 
in ali the experiences of her daily life, for Universalism is a re- 
ligion for everyday living. 

One of the tragedies of much of the religion of the world is 
its unrelatedness to the experience of daily living. Religious prac- 
tices tend to become associated only with certain acts, certain days, 
and certain places. Acts such as going to church, attending mass, 
prayers, sermons, hymn singing, reading the Bible, are recognized 
as religious acts. Certain days are associated with religion, such 
as Sunday, Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Easter. 
And certain places—the church, the synagogue, the mosque, the 
pulpit, the altar, and shrines of one sort or another—all these are 
associated with religion, and rightly so. But the more truly a per- 
son is religious, the more inclusive is his religion. It becomes not 
merely a matter of going to church, and reading the Bible, and 
saying prayers, but ways of living in all human associations. It is 
a total attitude toward persons and situations involving day by 
day and hour by hour behavior. 

Someone came to Dwight L. Moody to ask, “How can I know 
whether I have got religion or not?” and the evangelist answered, 
‘Ask those around you. They will know by the way you behave.” 
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That there should be times and places set apart for special atten- 
tion to the affairs of religion and for special observances is sensi- 
ble, of course. The danger is that they be regarded as the only 
sacred times and places. We recognize, do we not, the shortcom- 
ings of a religion that is good for only one day in the week, or 
of the person who, because he faithfully meets certain formal re- 
quirements of his church, feels free to do as he pleases in all the 
other relationships of his life. It is tragic that we have anywhere 
this notion that religion can be so detached from life. There are 
no exclusively religious acts, religious times, and religious places; 
religion is neither more nor less than the way we live our everyday 
lives. 

In the time of Jesus, the established religion of his people was 
overweighted with form and ceremony. It had become systema- 
tized, and crystallized into a set pattern. The prophets were dead. 
Religion had Jost its contact with vital living. But Jesus cut back 
through ritualistic and legalistic forms to the ethics of life, to 
motives, and the inner life from which the outer life proceeds. He 
universalized the reaches of religion. Take, for example, his atti- 
tude toward persons, even the unaccepted persons of his time. 
There were many of them who, for one reason or another, were not 
included within the established religious fellowship. There were 
the sick, the foreigners, the unregenerate, and the unsaved, the 
publicans and the sinners, the friendless and the outcasts. Jesus 
in his universalism included them all. He drew a circle that em- 
braced them all within the scope of religious fellowship. 

Jesus broadened the basis in which the moral law applied to 
the religion of persons. It was not enough for him that men were 
born into a particular religious organization, or that their fathers 
had worshipped in a certain place, or that they conformed to cer- 
tain man-made regulations called religious acts. He called men 
back to the basic ethical life as did the prophets before him. It 
appears to us that he was rather severe in his condemnation of 
formal religion. In the gospel according to Matthew, he is reported 
as saying to the scribes and Pharisees, ““You compass sea and land 
to make one convert, and when he has become so, you make him 
twofold more a son of hell than yourselves.” Certainly Jesus was 
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not condemning organized religion as such. He was a Jew, and 
belonged to organized Judaism. But he did condemn the narrow- 
ness of the separations made between the saved and the unsaved, 
the good people and the bad people. 

All religious systems tend to harden into set forms and to be- 
come narrowed in outlook. It was the function of the prophets to 
break up old forms, to smash barriers, and to free religion from 
the bonds of parochialism, sectarianism, and moral smugness. To 
this cause Jesus gave his life. To this mission other religious 
leaders have given their lives. This is what John Huss and Eras- 
mus, and the other reformers did to the church of the sixteenth 
century. They attempted to free religion from the measured minis- 
trations of a professional religious monopoly. The Protestant 
Reformation opened Christianity to the winds of the heavens until 
it, too, became hardened into ecclesiastical authority. It took a step 
toward democracy in religion by making every man his own priest. 
This is what John Wesley did to the Church of England, which 
had forgotten the common man. Wesley liberated the power of 
the gospel, gave it direction in the lives of millions, and flooded 
the western hemisphere with a baptism of fire and faith. 

This is what Ballou and Channing did to American Protestant- 
ism. When religion in America had congealed into the rigid for- 
malism of Protestant Calvinism, Universalists and Unitarians bat- 
tered down the walls of a superimposed religious authority and 
let the fresh air of freedom enter the minds of all men who dared 
be free. 

The best in religion cannot be confined within an institution, 
or restricted by creedal barriers. The best in religion is that which 
is translated into action wherever and in whatever circumstances 
the believer may be. When we think of religion not as blind devo- 
tion to a set of inherited dogmas, but as living experience, we 
begin to see this whole matter of the religious life in a new light. 
Truth is seen not as a fixed belief from the ancient past, but as 
a tested principle by which we live with others in present-day 
relations. The church is seen not as a theological museum, with 
its ancient heaven-born relics, but as a school of living. Religious 
persons are found to be not necessarily those who go through the 
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motions of religious devotions, but to be those whose lives reflect 
a high and wholesome ethical standard. We discover that there 
is a good deal of unrecognized and unofficial religion among per- 
sons who do not think of themselves as religious at all. And, sadly 
enough, there are persons considered by themselves and by others 
as religious who have possibly only a kind of superstitious and 
superficial piety. Jesus summed up the matter by the one acid 
test, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Theology can be contained in a catechism. Doctrines can be 
preserved like precious cordials, but a living religion must be taken 
into daily life. The religion that must serve a free soul is a re- 
ligion which knows no bounds of sect or creed, race or nationality, 
time or place or circumstance. It must be a religion so interfused 
with our total experience, so much a part of our daily routine, that 
we are not conscious of any separation between religion and life. 

Religion becomes real as it becomes universalistic. In the re- 
ligion of Universalism there are no isolated areas, neither in poli- 
tics, nor in commerce, nor in the dealings among the nations. It 
cannot be dependent upon persons and equipment and atmosphere 
found only in churches. It has to be made real in the atmosphere 
of the home, in the setting of the store, or of the office, or of the 
field, or of the factory, for there is where most of us live. The 
living materials are not incense or prayer books, but human beings. 


The Choices We Make 


WHEN YOU go to a Universalist church, you are likely to 
hear a sermon on any one of the many issues of religious living. 
But you will find no Universalist minister teaching otherwise than 
that man is responsible for his own quality of living. In Uni- 
versalism there is no substitute for the moral life. 

Modern Universalism took root in America about one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago. At that time, the prevailing theology 
in the colonies was the theology of Calvin. The teaching of the 
Calvinists was based on the following dogmatic statement: “By 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others are 
foreordained to eternal death.’” To Universalist-minded persons 
in that day, this doctrine did not make sense. One reason why 
Calvinism did not make sense, and does not make sense, is be- 
cause, if it were true, it would cancel out of life the importance 
of our human choices. If the choices of men were of no account 
in the creation of their career and their destiny, there would be 
little sense or sanity or security in religion. 

During these one and three-quarter centuries, changes have come 
in the theology of all denominations, including the Universalists. 
But on this point Universalism has not changed—it still holds 
the conviction that we are morally responsible beings. It makes a 
difference what we believe because our actions grow out of our 
beliefs. What we really believe comes to the surface of our lives 
in the choices we make. Some religious doctrines are difficult to 
understand. Some of them are impossible to understand, even by 
those who counsel us to take them on faith, and without the use 
of our own minds. Here, however, is a principle of life all of us 
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can understand. Religion is the way we live. No matter what we 
profess to believe, ‘faith without works is dead.” This is the 
simple gospel, easy to understand, but difficult, very difficult, to 
live. It is so difficult that not all persons dare face up to it, but 
seek escape in what have been called, and not without reason, the 
opiates of religion—those forms, rituals, creeds, and sacramental 
practices which often have little relation to the moral demands of 
a good life. 

You can, if you choose to do so, purchase a fire insurance policy 
on your house. For a price, an insurance company will insure your 
home against destruction by fire. You pay the company money 
called “premiums,” and in return you are relieved of the risk 
which is assumed by the insurance company. Probably this is a 
wise provision. But there is no such arrangement for man’s moral 
life. There is no institution which can underwrite our moral well- 
being. There are no institutional guarantees of our spiritual wel- 
fare. 

Churches can help us to become wise in the things of the 
spirit. Association with persons striving to make their lives whole- 
some and useful is an encouragement to our efforts. The example 
of the saints, both official and unofficial, can be an inspiration. 
But in the final analysis, we are responsible for our own lives and 
for what we do with them. No technique, such as committing our 
souls to the church, or giving our hearts to Jesus, is sufficient to 
insure the high quality of our living. We are morally responsible 
for our behavior. This is only another way of saying that we live 
in a world of moral consequences from which there ts no escape. 
This was a teaching of early Universalism, and the more that is 
learned about human nature and the kind of world we live in the 
more firmly has it been established that there are laws of cause 
and effect in man’s spiritual nature, even as there are laws of cause 
and effect in his physical life. 

This fact brings us face to face with the responsibilities in- 
volved in making our choices. It is the instinct of a free mind to 
exercise to the full extent this capacity to make choices. There are, 
of course, large areas of life in which we have no choice. When 

and where we were born, who our parents are, and our biological 
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heritage are all matters about which we were not consulted. We 
cannot by taking thought add much to our physical stature, or 
change the color of our skins. To date, man has been able to do little 
about the weather, or to regulate the ocean tides, or to legislate 
against earthquakes or hurricanes. Compassed about even as we are 
by the ordering of so much in our world without our vote or veto, 
primitive men drew the inference that they were in all the details 
of their lives in the clutch of exterior forces which regulated and 
controlled their actions. The best they could do was to persuade, 
by threat or bribery, these forces to act favorably in their behalf. 
Some of these notions have continued into modern times. There 
are still persons who assume that there is a kind of fatalism con- 
trolling their lives. Calling this fatalism by the theological terms 
of predestination or foreordination makes no difference in the 
consequences. There are still persons who rely upon rituals, carry 
old coins for good luck, and steer their life course by the horo- 
scope. There are still persons who think that a man may, because 
of special powers granted him, put a blessing or a curse upon the 
lives of others. 

Superstition is no less superstition when sanctioned by religion. 
I once had a neighbor to whom Ground Hog Day had more mean- 
ing than Christmas or Easter. He actually believed that the weather 
during the weeks following the second day of February was de- 
termined by whether or not the woodchuck on that day saw his 
shadow! Jesus had something not at all complimentary to say 
about a generation that seeks after a sign. All such theories as 
these, whether with or without the sanction of religion, are a 
denial of the importance of choices, and therefore are a denial of 
the principle of moral responsibility. 

Because Universalism is a religion that makes sense, it can help 
us in the matter of making choices. Universalism takes its stand 
with naturalism as against supernaturalism. Within such limita- 
tions as already have been mentioned, we make choices. We have 
to make choices. This is a central fact of life. The less befuddled 
we are by reliance upon charms and signs, miracles and special 
dispensations, the more rational, intelligent, and wise will be our 
decisions. 
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Reliance upon the miraculous and the supernatural encourages 
men to a false sense of security. In some of the fishing villages of 
the Old World, it was customary for the fishermen before going to 
sea to have their boats blessed by the church, that the voyage 
might be made safe. But the storms continued to take their toll 
of those who braved the terrors of winds and waves. It was science 
with its safeguards and its improved methods in the seafaring 
trades that finally reduced the loss of lives at sea. An old skipper 
on Cape Ann said that if the ship came home safely the church took 
the credit, but if it was lost the widows and orphans were told 
that “the ways of the Almighty are beyond understanding.” A 
modern poet has described the part that man has in sailing in 
these words: 


“One ship sails east, another west. 
By the self-same winds that blow, 
For it isn’t the gale, but the set of the sail 
That determines the way they go.” 


We cannot control the winds, but in all circumstances we have 
some choice in the set of the sails. Within the scope of our human 
relations much is left to our individual initiative and individual 
choice. We are free to exercise intelligence and reason, and it is 
not religion but the lack of religion which causes us to set aside 
these powers committed to us. 

Civilized life has been possible because men have made the 
right choices. Great civilizations have been destroyed, not because 
their destruction was foreordained, but because men made the 
wrong choices. We prepare our individual lives for happiness, or 
unhappiness, success or failure, victory or defeat, by the choices 
we make. Not all choices are momentous ones to be sure, but none 
of them is without significance. Every moment of our conscious 
life is a moment of decision. We have to make decisions affecting 
not only our lives, but all with whom our lives are associated. 
Fortunate is the person whose life is rooted in and nourished by 
a rational religion, for out of rational religion come the rational 
choices. It is no accident that Universalists have a splendid record 
in good works. It is equally true that their names are seldom 
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found among the social delinquents, the criminals, and the insane. 
They make better adjustments to the problems they face because 
they have a religion which relates them normally and naturally 
to the moral demands of living. 

Do you know these words of John Oxenham? 


‘To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low, 

And in between, on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 


‘But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


The religion of Universalism helps us to make choices which 
lead to the high way of life. 


Overcomin g Our Fears 


UNIVERSALISM IS a religion for our individual needs. The 
reason why Universalism is helpful in our personal lives is be- 
cause it is inclusive of all of life. It does not keep religion separate 
from life. There are no forbidden areas into which the religion 
of Universalism cannot go. It does not divide life into the sacred 
on the one hand and the secular on the other. It recognizes that 
we are spiritual beings and that our world is essentially a spiritual 
world. But it makes no denial of the value of material things. 
They are, according to the uses made of them, of spiritual worth. 
Universalism is helpful in personal life because it is a religion 
for everyday living. It is not only for church and Sunday; it is 
for all areas in which we live—in the home, on the street, and 
in all organized and casual relations with other persons. 

Maladjustments in personal lives grow out of certain unresolved 
inner conflicts. A large proportion of these conflicts are the con- 
sequences of irrational religious ideas. Religious ideas inherited 
from primitive or childish conceptions simply are inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the modern world. Therefore, a conflict 
is set up between the myths and fables, miracles and supernatural 
forces on the one hand, and the commonplace day-by-day living 
on the other. 

Persons nurtured in the faith of Universalism avoid many of 
these pitfalls. Universalism helps in normal living. Universalism 
can help you keep normal. Universalism can help you to disen- 
tangle your thinking from conflicts and confusions and unify your 
life in wholeness and happiness which are inseparably con- 


nected. 
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Our lives are besieged with many fears. No one is entirely 
without them. Stand on a busy street and watch the people as they 
pass. Observe the number of faces drawn with intense anxiety. 
Note the persons on a streetcar. Could we look behind the faces of 
these persons who are in a relative state of composure, how many 
would we find weighted with the burdens of fear! Persons fear 
poverty, insecurity, disaster, disease, and death. Men fear the 
truth, afraid lest it disturb their cherished illusions. Many and 
ingenious are the ways employed to circumvent the things of 
which they are afraid. Many of the means employed in religion 
to ward off the things feared are only slight modifications of the 
magic of primitive man. 

How can a religion that makes sense help us? In the first place, 
if we take a sensible view of the nature of man, we see that fear 
has its uses in human development. There are no impulses in us, 
however much they may be misdirected, that have not had their 
uses in the evolution of the race. Our ways of self-preservation 
are bound up with wholesome fears that keep us within the range 
of physical safety. Fear of failure and its consequences stirs us to 
effort. Fear of disease has caused us to study and adopt health 
measures. Fear of automobile accidents prompts us to make traffic 
regulations. Fear of floods leads to the control of the rivers. Even 
fear of hell, it is said, keeps many a weak brother, who has no 
higher moral imperatives, on the straight and narrow path! Fears, 
then, are not all bad. Some of them have a wholesome influence 
upon our development. Fear, under certain circumstances, is an 
intelligent attitude in the presence of danger. Not to fear the 
effects of the growing inflation as a threat to democratic govern- 
ment, or the growing militarism in America as a threat of another 
war, or the mixing of the functions of church and state as a threat 
to American freedom, is to be indifferent to dangers, real and 
near at hand. Anxiety over such matters is legitimate and whole- 
some if it causes us to do something about them. 

But there are other fears; fears that only cloud our under- 
standing, deplete our strength, and rob us of the zest for life. 
Many persons in childhood were nurtured in fantastic concepts 
of religion—in miracles of birth and death, angels, demons, su- 
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pernatural voices and the unearthly behavior of natural objects. 
Religious ideas become interwoven with strange superstitions. It 
is out of this mixture of religion and superstition that many of 
our fears take form. 

Some of us, brought up in religions which tried to scare us into 
being good, vividly remember the agony we suffered, and how we 
came to associate religion not with growth and health and joy, 
but with fear. Most of my childhood fears were taught me in 
Sunday school. The glow of the sunset sent fear into my childish 
heart, because of the picture painted by a religious teacher who 
taught that the end of the world would come by fire rolling in 
from the horizon. Trying to go to sleep at night, my young imagi- 
nation would try to comprehend what an eternity in a burning 
hell might be. I have a Universalist friend who was brought up in 
an orthodox family. She says her grandmother used to frighten 
her by saying, “If you are not a good girl, the Universalists will 
get you.” She always adds that the Universalists finally did get 
her, but that this has been her greatest blessing. 

The beginnings of religion were in fear. Probably there were 
other elements, but fear occupied a large place in the mind of 
primitive man. His world seemed to be charged with fearsome 
forces. The winds, the lightning, the floods, the wild beasts, physi- 
cal disaster, old age, and death seemed to be his enemies, and he 
was afraid of them. In order to cope with unfriendly surroundings, 
he devised methods of outwitting or of appeasing hostile forces. 
It was in this effort that primitive religions had their birth. 

Now, this is what we might expect in primitive religions. But 
the tragedy is that while man has outgrown primitive ideas about 
most of his world, in religion he still clings to ancient notions, 
calls them faith, and deceives himself with the idea that if only 
he is faithful enough to them they have power to save. Many of 
the fears from which persons suffer in the present-day world have 
been carried over from the cruel and unlovely religions of the 
ancient past. Lurking in the background of many persons suffering 
from fear, are the primitive notions of demons and devils, wicked 
spirits, and conniving angels, and a burning hell awaiting those 
not successful in averting these bad influences. 
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The means of salvation from such evil powers are no less fan- 
tastic than the evils themselves. The sacrificial offering was an 
appeasement. The wearing of beads or the carrying of a good- 
luck object were to ward off evil spirits. The repetition of certain 
words, the crossing of the heart, the employment of charms, and 
the prostration before images are practices with origins in fear. 
One of the most harmful ideas of escape from evil is the idea 
found in many religions, and in Christian religions cast into the 
doctrine, that through a savior men can achieve-salvation quite 
independently of spiritual growth and good character. In no other 
fields than religion are such superstitions so deliberately propa- 
gated. Within the progress of science, alchemy has given way to 
chemistry, astrology to astronomy, and revelation to discovery. But 
in religion men still employ magic and try to get something for 
nothing. 

It is because so many of the current religions are still promot- 
ing fear in the lives of the people and then offering remedies as 
irrational as the fears themselves, that the use of religion in per- 
sonal life is rapidly disappearing. Persons, for whom the churches 
can do little because the religion taught does not square with the 
realities of the world are turning to psychiatric physicians for re- 
lease from their fears. 

A religion that makes sense is not based on fear. Universalists, 
looking upon the world, are not unduly fearful. To us this is not 
a world of malignant forces. There are no evil powers scheming 
for our downfall except the evil powers created by men. Man is 
his only enemy. We have nothing to fear except our ignorance 
and ‘“‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 

Universalists accept the world as they find it and as it is dis- 
covered by those who have studied its ways as a world of unchang- 
ing order. Most of the things men fear are the fruit of ignorance 
regarding the nature of life itself. The cure is a new outlook upon 
life, even a new set of values. What we are, what will be the 
effect of the forces that play upon our lives, depends upon the 
way we think. Religion, with its ancient powers, is the deepest, 
most permanent force in life. Of all our interests it should be the 
sanest, most sensible, and the closest to human nature and the 
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nature of the world. Fortunately most persons are better than their 
religion. Universalists are never as good as theirs. But always the 
call is to the life that is now and here, freeing us from the fears 
that destroy and encouraging us to use all our free powers to 
build in ourselves and in our world the kingdom of heaven. 


Meeting Frustrations 


FRUSTRATION IS a word which in recent years has been 
much used by the professions dealing with mental maladjust- 
ments. Being frustrated means being prevented from doing the 
thing one much desires to do. There is a large variety of mental 
attitudes and mental reactions resulting from a seriously frus- 
trated personality. In the more advanced forms, the patients re- 
quire counsel and treatment with a scientifically trained physician. 

I am not attempting to move into this professional field, but 
only to deal with some of the more common and more obvious 
frustration problems. Not a little of the mental maladjustments 
of our time, including those growing out of the feelings of frus- 
tration, are the results of the attempt made by so many persons to 
live in two worlds. On the one hand, they live in the world we all 
live in, where we are subject to the natural forces. In this world 
everything we achieve comes through effort. The child in public 
school soon learns that there is no royal road to knowledge. The 
spelling lesson and the multiplication table have to be learned. 
To provide food, clothes and shelter, somebody has to work. From 
morning until night we are engaged in the natural processes of 
sustaining and protecting our lives against destruction. This world 
is rational, which means that it responds to reason and action and 
is made subject to our use only as we are reasonable in our treat- 
ment of it. Fire, water, air, and soil must be respected for what 
they are. We must accommodate ourselves to them or they will 
destroy us. 

On the other hand, is a world of fanciful ideas left over from 
the childhood of the race and passed on from generation to gen- 
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eration in the name of religion. In this idea of the world anything 
can happen. Persons get knowledge without study, but by revela- 
tion. God comes down from his home up in the sky, walks in the 
garden of Eden, meets Moses on the top of the mountain and 
gives him a set of commandments and prohibitions. Axes swim 
in water, saviors are born of virgins, water is turned to wine, devils 
are cast out of men and into pigs, dead men come to life, bread 
is transformed into flesh, and wine into blood; persons do not 
have to work out their own salvation, but are saved by having their 
souls washed in the “‘blood of the lamb.” 

This two-world sort of life when taught to children creates in 
their minds a confusion from which some of them never recover. 
As they grow older, they meet the situation by thinking of life as 
rational and natural and of religion as something remote from 
everyday living. To keep up this illusion of two worlds, one must 
remain childish-minded. Any attempt seriously to meet the situa- 
tion in a rational manner results in a divided personality, with one 
set of ideas for the real world and another for the world of re- 
ligion. Rational life makes no more sense in religion than religion 
makes sense in rational life. 

The only solution for this state of confusion is a religion that 
makes sense in all the situations of life. Universalism 1s such a re- 
ligion. I am not a physician of the mind. If you are suffering from 
a serious mental ailment, my advice is that you see a physician. 
But if you are only perplexed about these matters I have men- 
tioned, my counsel is that you do not wait for a nervous breakdown 
or until the neighbors think you queer, but that you seek an adjust- 
ment of your inner life in a religion that makes sense. Universalism 
can help you as it helps others to harmonize life and religion, to 
unify your life in wholeness and happiness. Universalism can help 
you keep normal, and can save your children from the tyranny of 
abnormal ideas in religion. 

Frustration is only one of the many maladjustments whose roots 
are in wrong mental attitudes. Although it is a term of recent wide 
use, frustration is no new experience. Always persons have been 
frustrated. Always persons have been prevented in one way or an- 
other from doing what they wanted to do. Moses, according to 
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the Bible story, set out from Egypt to the promised land. But he 
was frustrated. He never saw the promised land except from a dis- 
tance. Paul reached Rome only in prison chains. Columbus never 
found the coveted route to India. And Woodrow Wilson’s magnifi- 
cent dream of a League of Nations has not yet been fulfilled. Men 
and women setting out with high ambitions have found themselves 
thwarted by unexpected circumstances and by powers beyond their 
control. 

When this has happened they have done one of two things. 
Either they have picked up the broken fragments of their plans and 
made a successful readjustment to life or have gone down in 
defeat and despair. The determining factor is not the frustration 
itself, but the individual’s reaction to it. During the economic de- 
pression of the 1930's I had two neighbors, both of them success- 
ful men of business. Almost overnight both of them became as 
poor as are most of the people in the world. Both were frustrated. 
But one in despair committed suicide, and the other one finally 
got a job as a night watchman in the factory he formerly owned. 
He failed in business, but he was successful in the business of liv- 
ing. The difference was not in the degree of frustration, but in the 
mental reaction of the two men. One was a master of his emotions; 
the other a victim of his emotions. One used his reason, the other 
did not. 

Everybody is in some degree frustrated. Nobody, unless he is 
a mere drifter in life without plan or purpose, is able to accom- 
plish all he sets out to do. But a life, freed from the illusions of a 
make-believe world, is able to absorb the shocks of temporary dis- 
appointments, make reasonable adjustments to a rational world, 
and continue with confidence. 

Frustration is sometimes the result of a too feeble effort to do 
what we want to do. There are many examples of persons prevented 
by circumstances from bringing to pass some ambition, never en- 
tirely giving up the idea, however, and later finding opportunity to 
pursue it. There ts the woman denied a much desired college 
career, then, when her children were grown, completing a uni- 
versity education. A man with an ambition to become a chemist 
found the opportunity to do so only after thirty years in the whole- 
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sale paper business. Two boys desired a medical education. One 
spent his time daydreaming about it. The other, with determina- 
tion, earned his way through college and medical school. Frus- 
trations are sometimes unnecessary; not sufficient effort is made to 
realize our ambitions. 

Then there is that kind of frustration that comes with a sense of 
failure in whatever career one finds himself. The person feels that 
he is not successful in what he is doing, and he thinks if only he 
had had a college education, or if he had chosen law instead of 
engineering, he might be at the top of the profession. Of course, 
there is such a thing as a square peg in a round hole, but intelli- 
gence and application can bring a reasonable degree of success in 
many kinds of careers. Persons of quite mediocre ability are not 
infrequently successful as the world counts success. 

Again, there is the sort of frustration which comes from fanciful 
longing for the impossible. It is rather silly to go through life feel- 
ing beaten and cheated because we are not beautiful, because we 
are brunettes instead of blondes, or because we prematurely get 
bald-headed. Here again is a matter of adjustment. The sensible 
thing is to make the best of what we have. I know a woman whose 
life was unnecessarily clouded because of her ambition to sing in 
spite of the fact that she was born without the necessary equipment 
for a musical career. Self-pity is one of the deadliest of attitudes. 
To be sorry for oneself is unhealthy. A little girl was chosen to 
take the part of a poor orphaned child in a church play. Just before 
the performance she was found sitting in a corner in tears. “Why, 
what is the matter, Alice? Why are you crying?” she was asked. 
“Oh, I feel so sorry for me,’”’ was her answer. Frustration expressed 
in self-pity is very bad for us, and it is hard on the people who 
have to live with us. 

Living in the modern world is difficult and nothing is of more 
importance than our mental attitudes. The principles of normal 
living are very simple, however difficult they may be of application. 
We can deal with the problems of frustration by not taking defeat 
as final. Within reasonable limitations, we can do what we desire 
to do if we begin soon enough. Don’t cry for the moon. It is futile 
to long for the impossible. There has always been frustration in 
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the lives of persons who have an aim in life. And no one is exempt. 
We never should expect to have our way all the time. 

It is to be remembered that frustrations are not the cause of 
neurotic trends. We become mentally ill because we fail to deal 
wisely with our frustrations. 

Of primary importance to each one of us is a sound, positive 
and reasonable religion. 

There are so many persons who are perplexed and unhappy. 
Their lives are torn between the opposing forces of religion and 
reason. They will remain so until they find a unifying power in 
religion. They will be changed only when they gain a new outlook 
upon the wholeness of life, find new values and fresh purposes. 
Universalists, who avow their faith in men of good will and sacrifi- 
cial spirit to overcome all evil, and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God, have faith also in the capacity to solve their per- 
sonal problems in reasonable adjustment. 


Dealing with Feelings of Guilt 


THERE ARE many persons living under handicaps for which 
they themselves are not responsible. There are those who are born 
blind, or crippled, or with some other affliction beyond their 
power to control. Misfortune of one kind or another comes to 
many persons. Such victims of circumstances arouse sympathy, and 
we rejoice to find so many individuals with courage and persistence 
overcoming their handicaps. 

More pathetic than these, however, are the persons who, without 
apparent reason, make a mess of their lives. Why do persons well- 
born, favored by circumstances, talented, and with every prospect 
for normal careers so tragically ruin their lives? How do they get 
themselves into psychological jams, have nervous breakdowns, and 
get themselves tangled up in all sorts of mental confusioris? Why 
do individuals born with no serious handicap create for themselves 
psychological situations leading to tragedy? 

There is no single simple answer to these questions. But a chief 
cause for many forms of neuroses is the want of a basic philosophy 
of life. The reason why numbers of people are seeking help from 
the scientific physicians and psychiatrists, as well as from the heal- 
ing cults and the pseudo-psychologists, is because they have not 
found the help that a sensible religion offers. 

The feeling of guilt is a common cause of maladjustment and 
mental suffering. Many a long life is weighted down with guilt 
feelings kept in the dark recesses of the mind and shared not even 
with closest friends. Through long periods of repression these guilt 
feelings breed like bacteria until they are forced to the surface in 
the form of neuroses, requiring professional skill and long months 
of expensive and rigorous treatment. 
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Where do these feelings of guilt come from? The common an- 
swer is that they are the conscience in action. But conscience, 
regarded by many as the voice of God, is a tricky thing. What our 
conscience says to us depends upon what has been said to it. When 
we are very young we receive from parents, from teachers, and 
even from playmates, ideas of good and bad, of right and wrong. 
If these ideas are wholesome and rational, such as coincide with 
the moral standards of later life, well and good. But if, as so often 
happens, we receive prohibitions and commandments that are 
visionary and fantastic, having no close relation to wholesome and 
happy living, a conflict is set up which gives us trouble. False ideas 
of right and wrong received at the age of four may, at the age of 
forty, send us to the psychiatrist, or if unresolved may lead to the 
disintegration of personality. An example is the person who, when 
a child, was taught to believe in miracles and a supernaturalism in 
conflict with later scientific knowledge. He thinks he ought to con- 
tinue to believe the things taught him in childhood, but he cannot 
do so. The consequence is that he resorts to the well-known psy- 
chological trick of keeping his religion in a separate part of his 
mind. Or, if he is more honest intellectually, he tries to reconcile 
two contrary points of view with the risk of mental suffering and 
nervous disorder. There are scientifically trained physicians who 
know how to deal with these cases, but the traditional religions not 
only deal in ideas which are the cause of the disease, but offer 
remedies which are even more harmful. 

Let me make the meaning of this statement quite clear. The 
various orthodoxies of religion teach ideas for which there are no 
substantiating facts in life. These ideas are presented in such a way 
as to lead the believer to think that there is some virtue in holding 
them. This obligation to believe is planted in the conscience. When 
the believer cannot longer hold them with re-son, the conflict is 
set up. Unresolved, this conflict becomes a blight to happiness and 
a block to the development of normal govuc character. The cures 
offered by traditional religion are often worse than the disease 
itself. 

Here are some of the techniques used to solve the problem of the 
sense of guilt. There is the theory of forgiveness. The individual, 
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feeling that he is guilty of sin, because he failed in his behavior to 
meet the demands of irrational ideas, is given access to forgiveness. 
He confesses his weakness, which is the cause of his guilt, and 
receives forgiveness which cancels out of his mind the conscious- 
ness of sin and restores him for the time being to spiritual security 
and social acceptance. The trouble with this technique is that it 
carries no guarantee and does not protect the forgiven sinner from 
further transgressions. In fact, it encourages him in the continuance 
of his transgression with a false security in feeling that confession 
and remorse have paid the penalty for wrongdoing. It is like giv- 
ing a man with a broken leg an opiate; the opiate brings relief but 
it does not help mend the broken bone. 

The confession of one’s sins is a salvation technique which of 
itself solves nothing. Indeed there is something positively harmful 
in a confession which only relieves the sense of guilt without bring- 
ing any fresh resolves to the will. Abasing oneself, according to 
the prayer book confession, and repeating again and again the 
words, “We have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done; and we have done those things which we ought not to 
have done,” may have a stultifying effect upon our lives. 

Closely connected with the theory of forgiveness of sin is the 
doctrine that a savior can wash sins away with his atoning blood. 
This is the chief opiate of religion, for it brings relief to the 
sufferer of guilt without touching the source of his guilt or the 
springs of his behavior. Nothing necessarily happens when one 
shifts the burden to another except to create a false sense of well- 
being without a corresponding change of outlook or of action. An 
example is a housekeeper once in our employ: she used to pilfer 
articles from our home and leave them at her apartment on her 
way to early church service, where her guilt was dissolved and she 
returned forgiven and pure and happy. She got rid of her sin, but 
her unsocial habit of taking what did not belong to her remained 
unchanged. 

The remedy lies deeper than confession and forgiveness. It is to 
be found in a wholesome philosophy. A religion founded upon the 
universal truths of life, with no special privileges under the laws of 
cause and effect, saves us from the pitfalls of unscientific and irra- 
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tional assumptions. There is no escape from the consequences of 
our thoughts and actions. Those early Universalists who met the 
conditions of guilt with a belief in “just retribution for sin’ were 
sound in theology and in scientific truth. It is a hard doctrine that 
there is no escape from moral consequences, but this is the way the 
world is made. Any other theory is neither sufficiently scientific nor 
sufficiently religious to satisfy a Universalist. 

We should feel and take responsibility both for our own lives 
and for the evils of the world. But guilt is an emotional poison 
given to us in small doses when we are young. It is always morbid. 
Instead of teaching children the fears and superstitions of a 
threatening God who is snooping on boys and girls so he can 
punish them for errors, they should be taught that they are respon- 
sible for their own actions and that from consequences, good or 
bad, there is no escape. Not to know this natural law is ever to be 
in danger of the tyranny of irrational ideas. We are not born with 
the stain of inherited sin upon our souls. This doctrine may serve 
to perpetuate a theory of salvation, but it is utterly false. It, like the 
doctrine of hell, is a bugaboo to scare us into an acceptance of a 
perverted view of religion. 

If we fall into faulty ways of behavior, the sensible way is to 
know it, admit it frankly, lift ourselves out of it, and go on with 
courage to face life as it is, and with confidence in the universe that 
it will respond to honest and intelligent living. It is not good 
sense to go through life under a cloud of guilt. If your life is under 
such a cloud, your attitude needs revision. You need to get hold of 
a religion that makes sense in dealing with your personal problems. 
There is much unnecessary misery in the world. There is too much 
beyond our individual control for us to add the suffering which 
comes from false ideas in religion. William James pointed out that 
religions make enormous assumptions on the basis of revelations 
by some sign or miracle—assumptions no sensible person would 
accept in any other field. You do not have to accept them in re- 
ligion. 

Everywhere are those who are hungering and thirsting after 
higher values which they keenly, even painfully, feel are wanting 
in their humdrum lives. Others are living out their days in mental 
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confusion because of the extravagant and conflicting claims of the 
only religions they know. They long for truth and beauty and 
religious support for the moral principles by which they try to live. 
To all such persons is extended the invitation to let the religion of 
Universalism help to larger and happier living. 


Facing Death 


THOUGHTS OF death are frequently in the minds of all of us. 
Especially to us who have passed the middle years and know that 
we have spent more days upon earth in the past than we shall spend 
in the future, the contemplation of the end of this experience is 
an impressive fact. Yet how infrequently do we talk about death 
even with the persons with whom we are most closely associated. It 
is as if we thought of death as some tragic scandal of life not to be 
menuoned except out of sheer necessity and with a hush cloaking 
the human guilt that is upon our race. 

Is not this so because religion has made little sense in facing 
death? We have been taught all sorts of crude and cruel lies about 
death and its consequences. The fear of hell is silly to some of us 
because we know that hell is an invention of primitive minds and 
has no reality. We regard it simply as one of the many hobgoblins, 
like witches, graveyard ghosts, haunted houses, and two-headed 
giants. But there are persons, many of them, who live in fear of 
death and of what may happen to their souls when death comes. 
There are little children whose minds are poisoned by the super- 
stitions about death. Some of us can testify to the suffering we 
endured in childhood because of the well-meaning but misinformed 
preachers and Sunday school teachers who passed on to us the 
horrible distortions of religion. 

Wood Hutchinson, when asked by a worried parent how to deal 
with the child who ate green apples, gave the sensible advice, 
“Feed him ripe ones.” The best cure for the fear of death is to get 
hold of some sensible ideas concerning this matter. Take your 
children to a liberal church, where religion is taught as a way of 
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sane and joyful living in the light of modern knowledge. Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian people have no conspiracy of silence about 
death because to them death is a natural process not unrelated to 
the processes of life. Look up a Universalist church and let its 
gospel into your minds. It can sweep the cobwebs of superstition 
out of your brain and remove from your thinking the fear of death. 

Religion can make sense in facing death, first by recognizing 
death as a natural process. Of course death is a mystery. So is life. 
But the mystery of life and death is not a good reason for believing 
myths. Theologians can create theories, cast these theories into 
creeds and give them the sanction of supernaturalism, but actually 
they know no more about the mystery than you and I do. 

One of these myths is that death is a penalty in the hands of 
God, to be used for the punishment of persons or the relatives of 
persons who displease him. This idea is in the background of the 
questions asked by the bereaved person—‘‘Why should my loved 
one be taken?” ‘“Why did this happen to me?’’ ‘‘What wrong have 
I done that I should be afflicted with this loss?” How many lives 
have been twisted by the futile searching for a moral reason for 
bereavement? It is an unwholesome quest. Death comes to our 
loved ones, and will come to you and to me, not because of some 
hidden sin, but because it is the consequence of disease not yet 
conquered, because of accident that could or could not be averted, 
or because the body becomes worn out. What happens to us is not 
different from what has happened to the best and to the worst peo- 
ple since human life began. 

Some of the fantastic notions about death are due to a sincere 
but futile attempt to explain the mystery of this experience. Such, 
for example, is the theory that God has some special chastening 
for those he loves more than others. You suffer, you are told, be- 
cause God loves you more than he loves your neighbor. Or your 
child is taken because of a desire for more children in heaven. Or 
the good die young, and your friend has gone sooner than you 
because he was better than you. Such questions and such answers 
among children was very high. In some of the old cemeteries in 
New England, there are more graves of children who died under 
do not make sense. A few years ago in America, the death rate 
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five years of age than of those who died after five years. The reason 
for this high death rate among babies was due to lack of knowledge. 
Today, because of improved child care, the death rate of children 
under five years has been greatly diminished. In colonial times, the 
fishing villages on our coast were periodically stricken with typhoid 
fever, leaving scarcely a family untouched by death. Today, be- 
cause of improved sanitation, few persons die of typhoid. These 
facts are explained not by supernaturalism, but by naturalism. 

There are persons who seem to think that there is some virtue in 
the fatalistic theory that we die according to a supernatural plan 
which sets the date for our departure. Of course we die when we 
die, but this does not mean that the date is fixed ahead of time. 
When I am ill I do not want a physician or a nurse who assumes 
that I am going to die because my doom is written in the sky; I like 
to have them think that they have some responsibility in the 
matter. 

It is most unfortunate that there should have crept into religious 
beliefs the dark forebodings that death is something unnatural and 
alien to life. Death is the friend, not the foe, of man. It is the only 
possible provision we can imagine for life and opportunity for the 
successive generations of men on earth. Certainly if the process of 
dying were suddenly stopped and nobody died, we would come to 
an intolerable situation, as populations piled up, with no room for 
the newer generations. To the present housing shortage would be 
added a situation where not even standing room would be avail- 
able. Death releases us from the suffering of ill health and the 
weakness of old age and is, therefore, our friend. 

At the other extreme from the notion that death is evil is the 
equally childish fancy that death is the only means of attaining the 
good life. There is an otherworldly religion which discounts the 
good of earthly experience except as preparation for life beyond the 
grave. If at one extreme are those who look upon death with dark 
forebodings, at the other extreme are those who find a gruesome 
satisfaction in the contemplation of death. There is a monastery 
near the city of Vienna in Austria, where the monks spend all their 
working hours digging their own graves. If they are not ready for 
the grave when it is ready for them, they fill it up and dig again, 
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all the time meditating upon the experience of dying. Probably 
this is good physical exercise, but as mental exercise it is morbid 
and unhealthy. 

Just what, if anything, is on the far side of death nobody knows. 

Here we see through a glass darkly. Here is mystery, but a phe- 
nomenon not more mysterious than birth. Both birth and death 
appear to be a part of life itself. It has long been the dream in most 
religions that death is but a door into another life. Nobody knows 
this for a truth, and nobody knows enough dogmatically to say it 
is not true. This much, however, is verifiable in observation and in 
experience: there is a continuing influence left by each of us when 
we have finished our earth course that never can be blotted out. For 
better or for worse, what we are lives after we are gone. Indeed, 
there are those whose lives have been lived with such enduring 
influence that they are more alive today than when they walked the 
earth. Such a man was Jesus, little known in his own time, but 
today his name is, as Emerson said, ‘‘Ploughed into the world.” Of 
such were Lincoln and a host of artists and composers, poets and 
prophets, unrecognized and unsung in their time, but today im- 
mortalized in the life of the world. 

In Universalist theology there has never been fear of death. The 
eatly Universalists emphasized the doctrine, common among the 
first Christians, that all mankind will be saved. Modern Uni- 
versalism, with its scientific basis in faith, is equally insistent upon 
the impartial nature of the living universe which excludes no mem- 
ber of the race from its beneficence. If there is a good destiny for 
any there is a good destiny for all. 

Religion can make sense in facing death only if it makes sense 
in facing life. We can hardly be expected to face death without 
fear if we never have the courage to say “‘boo’’ to the hobgoblins 
of everyday life. If we live our days in the presence of fanciful 
wishfulness and dependence upon fairy stories, how hardly shall we 
face death with faith and courage. 

Fortunate are those whose lives are grounded in a sane and 
sensible religion; who are not scared by what the blind leaders of 
the blind call ‘secularism.’ Universalists see religion and life as 
one, all good things as sacred, and all useful activity as holy. Uni- 
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versalism is humble in the presence of the mysteries of life. It is 
our experience that those who claim to know, the most about the 
mysteries of life possess the least knowledge of the facts. We think 
that dogmatic assertions regarding the effect of death upon the 
intangible elements of personal life are presumptuous. We believe 
that if we live this life the best we know, we are best fortified for 
what the future may have in marvel or surprise. 

A wholesome religious attitude is expressed in these quoted 
lines, “I expect to pass through this world but once; any good 
thing therefore that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to 
any fellow creature, let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” Universalism, a good religion to live by, is 
also a very decent religion to die by. 


Home Relations 


RELIGION, TO be of use in this kind of world, must help us 
in our everyday living. Do you have a religion that you can make 
use of in the difficult experiences, or is it like a Sunday garment, 
put on only for special occasions? Is religion to you merely an 
escape from your troubles, a refuge from realities, or is it a source 
of strength that helps you to stand up to life with courage and 
confidence? 

To make sense, religious values must be related to that routine 
in which we live; in the round of daily work, in the office, in the 
factory or on the farm, in the school, in the community, and in the 
home. Perhaps it is in the home relations more than in any other 
that the practice of a sane and workable religion is needed. Here, 
in the most intimate of human relations, most of the great issues 
of life, personal and social, converge. 

The home in these days is under a terrific strain. The housing 
shortage—pressing families into cramped quarters, the doubling 
up of families, the inflated prices over-taxing the family income, 
and in many cases the absence from the home of the employed 
mother—all these circumstances add to the problem of keeping 
the home from falling apart. The world-wide unrest, the insecurity, 
and the suffering reach into the family circle with disrupting re- 
sults. The appalling divorce rate and the increase in middle age 
mental disturbances are symptoms of a breakdown in family 
relations. 

Religion ought to help, and religion does help. But is it helping 
enough? How many married couples not yet looking to the divorce 
court are nevertheless in their marital relations living in a hell on 
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earth? In how many homes are the children tortured by the dis- 
harmony existing in the cross purposes and confusions of dis- 
ordered family affairs? The American home needs a religion that 
helps husbands and wives, parents and children, in their living 
together. Universalism is such a religion. 

Much is said of the decline of religion in the American home. 
Usually by the decline of religion in the home is meant the passing 
of the old New England practices (where they really existed) of 
reading aloud from the family Bible, saying grace before meals, 
and singing hymns around the melodeon. Of course these exercises 
had their value. But more serious is the lack in the average Ameri- 
can home of any religious basis upon which the members of the 
family can build together a united and creative life. Our homes 
suffer from the want of a binding influence that can best be built 
within the framework of a religion primarily concerned, as Uni- 
versalism is concerned, not with magic formulas but with human 
relations. 

May I suggest some ways Universalism can help you in your 
home life. We make no claim to revelation. Our only authority is 
truth discovered by experience. When religious dogma conflicts 
with the conclusions of reason, the real Universalist takes his stand 
upon reason. The home is not an institution let down from heaven. 
It rises from certain biological and sociological principles, and its 
primary elements are those of mutual affection in the marriage re- 
lations and the bearing and rearing of children in sacrificial love. 
All attempts to surround the family with supernatural sanctions 
serve only to detract from the holy mystery of life and love with 
which the family relations are naturally invested. 

There is a deeply rooted misconception about marriage perpetu- 
ated by religious superstition. It rests upon the assumption that 
married sexual relations have a stain which can be removed only 
by the authority and mediation of the church; that celibacy is a 
holier state than matrimony, and that all marriages except those 
blessed by certain ecclesiastical agents are in defiance of God’s law. 
Not a little of the disorder and disruption of married relations can 
be traced to this pernicious doctrine. Marriage is an institution or- 
dained not by the church, but by the laws of our being, for the 
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welfare, the happiness, and the perpetuation of the human race. It 
is an institution which the state may make legal and the church may 
bless, but which neither state nor church has the power to create 
or to destroy. 

The maintenance of the home under healthful conditions re- 
quires the same kind of intelligence and wise planning necessary 
to the maintenance of other institutions and relations. Children are 
not sent from heaven. Neither are they brought by the stork or 
found in the wood pile. In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the consequences of ignorance in this matter is a law which 
denies to the mother medical advice from the family physician in 
the spacing of her children. This law, resulting directly in family 
instability, divorce, delinquency, illegal surgical operations, sick- 
ness, and death, is not God’s law. It is the consequence of ignorance 
and religious fanaticism. 

Closely related to the notion that there is something unholy 
about marriage is another unlovely idea concerning the children 
themselves. One of the most amazing superstitions kept alive by 
ignorance is that the child is born in sin inherited from indiscre- 
tions committed by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, a sin 
from which the child can be cleansed only by the blood of a savior. 
This simply does not make sense. Our children are born with 
enough handicaps in this world without dragging in the burdens 
of a fallen race. Children are persons and because they are persons 
they are of supreme worth in their own human rights. Our prob- 
lem as parents and teachers is to help them in the development of 
their individual possibilities in order that they may become useful 
and co-operative members of the great human family. Universalist 
church schools are designed to help children and parents to this 
end. In many Universalist churches are classes for parents where 
fathers and mothers and religious leaders share together in the 
search for better ways in family life. In many summer institutes 
over the country are study groups for parents who desire in home 
relations a religion that makes sense. It was out of this high value 
placed upon the child that the Universalist Church instituted 
Children’s Sunday, now observed by many churches of many 
denominations. 
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There is no substitute for a good home. And in the home there 
is no better safeguard of family values than a wholesome, practical 
religion, well-balanced in emotion and in intelligence. Such a home 
provides training in the practice of democracy. Our children are 
exposed to all sorts of ideas at variance with democratic ideals and 
human brotherhood. A home life well-grounded in the principles 
of Universalism is training ground for freedom under the restraint 
of social good. Under the influence of Universalist parents, chil- 
dren are inoculated against the emotional diseases of racial prej- 
udice and religious intolerance. 

In a home life grounded in the principles of Universalism, the 
natural laws of consequences are respected. The dogma that our 
sins can be borne by a crucified Christ is never taught children by 
a good Universalist parent. In the moral world as in all the natural 
world, the principle of cause and effect is in operation. As certain 
as the day and the night follow each other, so the consequences of 
our thoughts and actions, good and bad, follow us. Parents who 
have reared their children with this law of moral consquences as 
a daily principle will know what I mean when I say that this 
single truth, accepted and applied, is a firm foundation on which 
to build character. To believe that there is an escape from moral 
consequences, and to teach children so, is to lay the foundations 
for moral disaster. The juvenile courts and the reform schools are 
sufficient testimony to the harmful results of the dogma that one 
may do wrong and escape the penalty. There is no such free and 
easy method of resolving our moral difficulties as is offered in the 
doctrine of the atonement: ‘‘Be not deceived, God is not mocked; 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Rational religion 
is not escape; it is mastery—mastery in living by the knowledge and 
the use of the natural principles operating in the moral realm. 
There are many things which we cannot do for our children. Some 
of us cannot give them all of the material advantages we would 
like to give them. But every parent desires for his children the 
sort of equipment, physical, mental and spiritual, which shall help 
them to useful, happy and intelligent living. We cannot give them 
all the truth because all truth has not been discovered. We cannot 
give them any part of truth which can serve their needs for all 
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time, because both they and the world change. We can help them 
by nurturing them in a religious faith which invites rather than 
denies reason and good sense. We can afford them the opportunity 
of a reasonable religion of which their education in later life will 
not make a mockery. We can lead them into a religion that is not 
incompatible with the scientific methods of inquiry and reason; a 
religion that makes sense because it is not at variance with the 
world of nature. 


Bringing Up Children 


A RELIGION of use in bringing up children has to be a good 
religion. Those of us who have had the experience of rearing our 
children in a home where Universalism prevails, and by the aid of 
a church which teaches the Universalist religion, know the blessings 
of this larger, more rational faith. Children, growing up in homes 
where an intelligent and sincere effort is made to live this religion, 
have many advantages. Enroll your children in a Universalist 
church school that they may have the advantage of a religion that 
will make sense in their lives. 

All children have certain basic needs in addition to the physical 
requirements for health and comfort. One of these basic needs is 
for a feeling of security. This is achieved not so much by the direct 
teaching of the child, to assure him of his rightful place in the 
family, in the community and in the world. Of more importance 
than this is the sense of security that is taught indirectly by the 
prevailing atmosphere of well-being and harmony in the life of 
the family. There are homes where this condition is made impos- 
sible because there is no religious security. The life of the family 
is divided. On the one hand are all the interests centered in keeping 
the home together. Food and clothing and shelter have to be pro- 
vided. The father is busy with his employment, the mother with 
her household cares, and the children with their school lessons. 
There is the routine of work and rest and recreation. Most families, 
even where the income is small, do pretty well in these matters. 

But on the other hand are the immaterial interests, the emotional 
and spiritual influences of the home. It is these influences more 
than any other that build the foundations of the lives of our chil- 
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dren. In some homes the parents, because religion to them has 
become so unreal, have despaired of giving the children any re- 
ligious interpretation of life. To them, religion, as they know it, 
simply does not make sense with the rest of life. In some instances 
they may send their children to the nearest Sunday school, on the 
assumption that one religion is as good as another. Some parents 
who find religion too unreasonable for mature minds think it 
might have some value for children. But whatever the children 
may learn in Sunday school under these circumstances, is, for better 
or for worse, cancelled out by the negative attitude toward religion 
in the home. In other homes there is a real effort made to bring up 
the children in an atmosphere of religion. But too often the religion 
taught in church is so unrelated to the rest of life that it is an em- 
barrassment to the parents and a source of confusion to the chil- 
dren. One consequence of this situation is that in America less 
than half the children of parents of Christian Protestant back- 
ground go to any church school. In the lives of vast numbers of 
American children is this deep division between life on the one 
hand and religion on the other. The children grow up with a 
sense of religious insecurity. 

A religion that makes sense saves children from this insecure 
feeling. Universalism is an attitude toward all of life. In place of 
miracles and the supernatural, children of Universalists learn of 
a world of universal laws, always to be depended upon and operat- 
ing impartially in the lives of all persons. In a home where this 
attitude prevails there is integration and unity of the total family 
interests. Children, in their emotional life, are not torn asunder 
by an impractical, irrational religion on the one hand and the 
demands of day-by-day living on the other. Life and religion are 
one. The home is pervaded by a sense of security in the basic 
attitudes toward the world and the human setting of our lives in 
the world. 

Another essential need of children is a sense of belonging. 
There are religious teachings based on the theological notion that 
only certain persons are children of God; that only those who have 
taken advantage of proffered salvation techniques are in favor with 
the Almighty. All the rest of us are outcasts, spiritual orphans in 
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a hostile world. This is a cruel idea to give children. It is a cruel 
and damaging idea for any family to hold. It is bad enough that 
families in a minority, because of race or color or nationality, are 
looked upon as inferior by their neighbors. But the teaching that 
some persons have the door of the good life shut in their faces 
because they are unacceptable to God is one of the most pernicious 
superstitions ever to become incorporated in the doctrines of re- 
ligion, It simply is not true. This is an impartial universalist world. 
The only doors of opportunity closed against anybody are the doors 
we close ourselves. We are of one family, with a common origin 
and a common destiny. Just as the wise parent treats his children 
as members of the family, with all rights and responsibilities, on 
the basis of equality, so are we as individuals in the human family, 
members one of another. There are no unimportant persons and 
no outcasts. It is an old but stubborn doctrine, originating in super- 
stition and perpetuated in ignorance, that children are born in sif, 
and that if they die before baptism they go to hell. Along with this 
unholy doctrine are other related misconceptions of the nature of 
child life; that children are scarcely human beings, and that they 
are to be brought up in a discipline based on adult standards of 
behavior. 

In a home life grounded in the principles of Universalism, chil- 
dren belong as human beings in their own rights. They are valued 
for what they are, of whatever age they happen to be. It is as 
respectable to be four years old as it is to be forty. The child 
guidance program of religious education in a good Universalist 
church is developed from this point of view. 

In every community in America there is need for the application 
of Universalism in living with our children. Juvenile delinquency 
begins not in the pool room or on the streets, but in the home, 
with misinformed and misguided parents. In numbers of these 
homes are unfavorable conditions for the emotional life of chil- 
dren because there is lack of a reasonable religious atmosphere. 
They are not necessarily the homes of the poor. They may be homes 
where every material advantage is provided. But they are homes 
where an unreasonable religion creates a sense of aloneness and 
isolation, or they are homes with no helpful religion at all. The 
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Universalist faith is a great faith in which to rear children. The 
Universalist church can help you to help your children to a sane, 
constructive outlook upon the business of living. Children in 
Universalist homes have a feeling of belonging. Universalist 
parents, because they accept a scientific attitude toward life, be- 
iteve in birth control, which is not against God’s law. Children are 
not born by accident, but come desired and welcomed into life. In 
this atmosphere of welcome they are reared as members of the 
home and members of the whole family of mankind. 

A third need of all children is the opportunity, to make choices. 
Religion should be open always to inquiry and investigation. In 
Universalism there are no forbidden areas where we and our chil- 
dren are prohibited from searching and thinking. There are no 
questions already answered for us by the theological pronounce- 
ments of the past. Therefore, religion to us is not a blind acceptance 
of dogma, but a co-operative search for the truths by which free- 
dom comes. It is on the basis of such free inquiry that intelligent 
choices, so necessary to the spiritual growth of children, are made. 

How many parents live in fear for the future of their children! 
If they could only feel that when the time comes, the children will 
make the right choices! The direction their lives take depends upon 
the choices they make. In this world no child is safe who’ does 
what he has to do because of an exterior compulsion. We can do 
much to guide our children, but the time comes when they must 
make their own choices, and what those choices will be depends 
upon the moral responsibility they have developed. 

Much of the religious teaching of our time is in conflict with 
what children learn in other departments of life. This is bad. Chil- 
dren need to grow up in homes undisturbed by fear. Yet much of 
the religious teachings is rooted in fear. Children need to grow up 
in families where no racial prejudices are learned from their 
parents. Yet children who have no racial animosities acquire them 
from non-universalist ideas. Children need to be brought up in the 
knowledge that there is no escape from the consequences of their 
own thinking and behaving. Yet many parents think they can 
avoid these consequences by means of some recommended religious 


formula. 
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Modern life, with its many temptations outside the home, with 
its commercialized recreation, and the variety of influences that 
play upon the emotions of children, is difficult for parents. Every 
home needs all the sane and helpful aid possible in order that 
family life may reach its highest development. If you need help 
in the rearing of your child, you will find that a religion that makes 
sense is the most durable foundation on which to build. 


Neighborhood Relations 


UNIVERSALISM IS a practical religion based on reason and 
common sense. Its most distinctive emphasis is on the supreme 
worth of persons. American Universalism was organized into a 
church more than a century and a half ago. At that time each 
Christian denomination had its own formula for salvation. The 
Universalists claimed that no denomination had a monopoly on 
salvation, but that since God had created all mankind, whatever the 
promises of salvation might be, they were promises for all. During 
these one hundred and fifty years, events among men and nations 
have strengthened the Universalist idea. In all the explored areas 
it has been found that this is a universalist world. God is not 
partial. There are no chosen people. The natural laws are universal 
laws. The sun shines on the evil and on the good. Universalism 
stresses the oneness of humanity and insists that the great need of 
our time is a religious basis for building human life on universal 
principles. It seems clear that there can be no peace for any nation 
unless there is peace for all nations. The same principle applies to 
national prosperity and the general continuing well-being of peo- 
ple. We are of one body. If one member suffers, all suffer. And if 
one member rejoices, all have reason to rejoice. 

To recognize this universal principle is to rule out of religion 
all the special powers and special privileges claimed by denomina- 
tional groups. Many of the doctrinal teachings attached to Chris- 
tianity grew from notions which prevailed before these universal 
principles were discovered. The uniqueness of Universalism and 
other liberals (and there are liberals in all religious groups) is 
that they have the courage to discard theological doctrines which 
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deny the facts of life. Doctrines are not sacred, but truth is sacred. 
Religion which does not make sense with the known nature of the 
universe and the nature of man is not very good religion. 

One of my neighbors said to me the other day, “If we would 
all treat each other right there would be no more wars or other 
social problems.” He is not a member of a Universalist church, 
but he has the Universalist idea. Religion is as simple in principle 
as my neighbor sees it, but it is difficult to practice. This is the 
reason for the repeated characterization of Universalism as the 
easiest religion to understand and the hardest to live. Because Uni- 
versalism relates itself to the actual problems that arise in our task 
of living together rather than in church-made doctrines of super- 
naturalism, this religion makes sense in human relations. 

It makes sense in our neighbor relations. We cannot do much 
to change the natural order. If there is too much rain or too little, 
we cannot do anything about it. There are many things beyond our 
control, but we can always do something about our relations with 
persons. Universalists believe that men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit can build the good life for all on earth. 

Almost all of us live in neighborhoods. Whether our place of 
residence is in the city, where many neighbors are near by, or in 
the country, where few neighbors are near by, we live not by 
ourselves but with others. It has come about in the development 
of our American life and the moving of a large proportion of our 
population from the country to the larger centers, that the neigh- 
borhood as a unit of society has suffered. Neighborhood interests 
often are slight in comparison with other interests. The primary 
concerns of the members of a community cut across the neighbor- 
hood and divide neighbors into groups according to their several 
loyalties, such as politics, religion, employment, and cultural tastes. 
Many of us are scarcely aware that we have a community of inter- 
est until we learn that the taxes are too high on the houses in our 
neighborhood or when there is some other threat to our group 
security. 

Yet the neighborhood is of tremendous importance, for one 
reason if for no other. It is made up of persons, and persons are 
more important than anything in the known world. You may live 
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in an exclusive community where the names of the families are 
names long identified with the earlier American inhabitants. Or 
you may live near families with names that suggest a later arrival 
in America. Your neighbors may put on overalls when they set out 
to work and carry a dinner pail or they may be executives and white- 
collar workers. Their incomes may be large or small; they may 
have many children or few. No matter. The important thing is 
that they are persons who, because of the accident of birth or 
education or social advantage, are neither better nor worse than you 
are. The neighborhood, on whichever side of the railroad track it 
happens to be, is a cross section of human life. In every home is a 
different drama and a different dream. Yet here are all the prob- 
lems that beset us in our earthly pilgrimage. Here are the desperate 
hopes and despairs, the fears and victories, the strength and weak- 
nesses, all the tragedies and all the comedies of our human kind 
come to focus in our neighborhood homes. Here are intelligence 
and courage and sacrifice sufficient, if brought to bear on our human 
miseries, to change them into co-operative and joyous living. 
Religion as commonly understood somehow plays only a remote 
and incidental part in neighborhood relations. It will continue to 
play a small part as long as it is regarded either as an otherworldy 
concern or as a value separate from everyday affairs. The neighbor- 
hood, even when composed of families living on about thé same 
cultural level, is lacking in the feeling of community which is born 
of no less unifying principle than that of the worth of all persons. 
Differences of language, of education, of racial backgrounds, of 
religion, and of social position, blind us to the importance of the 
oneness of the human family. We cannot be good neighbors until 
we appreciate the relative unimportance of our accidental dif- 
ferences and the truth that, however great these differences are, 
they are less important than the humanity which makes us one. The 
Universalist insistence on the supreme worth of every person makes 
no exception of that neighbor of yours whose complexion is dif- 
ferent from your complexion, who speaks with an accent strange 
to your ears, who earns a living for his family by doing work not 
like the work you do, who worships strange gods, or votes with a 


political party not of your choice. 
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The only religion that makes sense today is inclusive, amid all 
the differing forms of life and experience. Neighbor relations are 
only a cross section of the world-wide relations calling for the 
understanding and the appreciation of others. These relations can 
be limited by no territorial boundaries or confined to place of 
residence. In the well-remembered and much-loved story of the 
good Samaritan, Jesus gave answer to the question, “Who is my 
neighbor?” A man fell among thieves who left him robbed and 
wounded. The priests of religion passed him by, but the despised 
Samaritan, a foreigner, came to his aid and did what a good neigh- 
bor ought to do. 

Before we can build the world of which we dream, we must 
see it potentially as one world. The whole world is now one neigh- 
borhood. Larger than our sectarian claims, more real than the pomp 
of ecclesiastical strength, stronger than the armies of the nations, 
mightier than the new-found powers of destruction, is the simple 
truth for which the man of Galilee gave his life, that all men are 
brothers. With such small wisdom as we possess, with such powers 
as we can command, we who bear the name Universalist are dedi- 
cated to the task of building this truth into life. 


Citizenshi p Relations 


A REASONABLE religion is the best foundation for a faithful 
citizenship. In America we take our citizenship for granted. We 
are born into it or, if we are of foreign birth, we may have it con- 
ferred upon us. We have come to look upon citizenship as a natural 
right, carrying certain privileges, but not too heavily weighted with 
responsibilities. 

It was not always so with the common people of the world. In 
the republics of earlier time, the term “‘citizen’”’ applied not to a 
resident of a city, but was reserved for a small number of persons 
participating in certain functions of the political community. In 
the Greek state, sometimes spoken of as democratic, few were 
citizens. Only one man in twelve was a free man. All other men 
were slaves. It was a long and costly struggle which finally brought 
to common people the rights and privileges of citizens. American 
citizenship has been purchased for us at great sacrifice. It came to 
us only because our forefathers loved liberty more than life. 

The protest against the sovereign power of kings and the rise of 
the democratic spirit in political affairs which led to revolutions 
in Europe and America were inseparable from the revolt against 
the sovereign power of the church. It was in that revolt that Ameri- 
can Universalism was born. The revolt against political disinher- 
itance had its counterpart in Universalism, which declared that no 
soul was disinherited by the Creator. By the same insight which 
saw the worth of persons as children of God, the intrinsic value 
of men as self-governing citizens was recognized. The sovereign 
soul and the sovereign citizen came of the same growing conviction 
of the worth of persons above the values hitherto placed upon 
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them by church and state. Out of this conviction came the Declara- 
tion of Independence, affirming the principles that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
men are created equal, with certain natural rights that no govern- 
ment can take from them. 

Out of this same conviction a group of Universalists met in 
Philadelphia in 1790 and there framed a Declaration of Faith 
based on the worth of all souls in the sight of God. They also drew 
a plan of church government which established the Universalist 
Church as the most democratic religious body in America. It has 
remained so to this day. Their Declaration of Faith was simple— 
as simple and as unique as the Declaration of Independence. These 
early Universalists knew the evil consequences of creed-making, 
but they did give to their religion that ethical content and practical 
application by which alone religion can make sense. They went on 
record for international peace. They went on record for public in- 
struction for children (and this before the establishment of the 
public school system). They went on record against slavery (and 
this three-quarters of a century before slavery became an issue in 
the War between the States). It is significant that Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who a few years before had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was one of the signers of this Universalist Declaration 
of Faith. 

During the years since that historic meeting, Universalism has 
continued to stand for religion applied to the practical problems of 
living. It has not required of its people assent to opinions that are 
merely speculative, or bound them to creeds concerning matters 
about which nobody has knowledge. It has no easy formula for 
salvation. It says, ‘Here we are, one big family of men and nations. 
Let us learn how to live together in understanding, in mutual re- 
spect, and in mutual helpfulness. We are citizens together not only 
of the state and the nation, but citizens of one world. Salvation is 
indivisible; we shall be saved or destroyed together as we will. 
Not the creed we profess, not by casting our sins off on a crucified 
savior, but by our character expressed in our relations with others 
as neighbors, as citizens, and as sharers in the life on this earth, 
are we saved.” 
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If you value the ethical and spiritual religion Jesus taught and 
sense that there is a difference between this and the mythical creeds 
that have grown up around him, you will find like-minded persons 
in a Universalist church. It is a day of liberation for any person 
when he comes into the knowledge that religion can make sense 
and that he can be religious without throwing his reason out the 
window. 

What has all this to do with citizenship? The answer is, a great 
deal. There is a lag in our citizenship today for no less reason than 
that we have neglected the basic foundations upon which repre- 
sentative government rests. That foundation is the conviction of 
the worth of persons, of ourselves and of others. Democracy is 
not merely a form of political organization. It is a means by which 
we give substance in our organized life to the principle that men 
and women have the capacity to govern themselves. Our fore- 
fathers had this conviction. The men who laid the foundations on 
this continent for democratic political procedures under repre- 
sentative government believed in the innate good sense and self- 
respect of the common man, in his capacity to do his own thinking, 
make up his own mind what was good for his neighbor and for 
himself, and to act upon his reasoned conclusions. Somehow, in 
the course of the years, we have lost this confidence in ourselves 
and in others. We fall back upon authority. We want to be told. 
We have lost the zest for independent thinking. We rely upon 
the institutions of the church and the government. We want the 
state to save our fortunes and the church our souls. We have grown 
weary in doing our own thinking and are won over to the political 
theory or religious assurance which offers us a promise of security 
without the bother of intelligent scrutiny. Once men accept the 
authoritarian theory in government they easily accept it in religion. 
Once they accept it in religion it becomes acceptable to them in 
government. The man who can be told what to believe can be told 
how to vote. If we encourage men in the notion that they do not 
have to work out their own salvation, can they be expected to exer- 
cise the political principle of self-determination? Totalitarianism 
in religion or in government is wrong because it restricts inde- 
pendent thinking, denies the right of private judgment, and prosti- 
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tutes the loyalties and energies for the enhancement of the institu- 
tion which should serve men rather than be served by them. 

The low level of citizenship is reflected in our indifference to the 
use of the ballot. How is it that a vast number, more than half the 
citizens qualified to vote, neglect to exercise as a privilege what 
our forefathers contended for as a natural right? And some of the 
able-bodied voters go to the polls only if some candidate for office 
provides them with a free ride! 

There is, and there should be, a close relation between religion 
and politics. Religion ought to determine how we behave politically. 
A religion which does not make sense in citizen relations is a poor 
religion. Right and wrong are not abstractions. Some political pro- 
posals are good and some are bad. Some candidates for office are 
good and some are bad. Religion should help us discriminate in 
policies and candidates. Religion worth talking about can be ex- 
pressed in citizenship responsibility and political action. Religion 
which does not make us better citizens does not make good sense. 
The citizen who has a religion worth the name takes it with him 
into the home, to the market place, and into all his social relations, 
including the polling booth. 

I hasten to add that this in no sense means a betrayal of the 
American doctrine of the separation of church and state. The 
weakening of this fundamental principle is the result of neglect of 
our citizen responsibilities. Bringing religion to bear upon political 
life is one thing; the mixing of the functions of the state and the 
church is quite another. Our fathers knew what they were doing 
when they wrote the first amendment to the Constitution. They 
knew the evils and abuses which in the Old World sprung from 
ecclesiastical interference in political affairs. No church can be 
trusted with political power. The separation of church and state is 
one of the strongest safeguards of American democracy. 

When the Virginia Bill of Rights was being drafted by George 
Mason, aided by that fiery Patriot and champion of democracy, 
Patrick Henry, a compromise was reached with Jefferson and 
Madison by the adoption of this statement: ‘All men are equally 
entitled to full and free exercise of religion, according to the 
dictates of conscience.’ 
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But James Madison would have gone much further, for he said, 
“No man or class of men ought to gain emoluments by the fact 
of their religious relationship.” Perhaps we shall be prompted to 
the making of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States as explicit as this statement of Madison’s in order to pre- 
serve one of the historic bulwarks of American democracy. 

I have spoken of democracy as something more than a form of 
government. Democracy in our human relations is a fragile plant 
not yet come to flower. It is an ideal not yet attained, the great 
American dream not yet a reality. It is a flame, fanned by winds 
from many directions. It is fostered in the home and in the public 
school. It is fed not by patriotic slogans or the oratory of states- 
men, but by the total thoughts and feelings of the people. It can 
live and grow, to bless us and our children, only if practiced in 
all departments of our group life. Nothing could give to our 
political democracy greater encouragement than a democratic re- 
ligion conceived in freedom and dedicated to the untrammeled 
search for truth. Such a religion is Universalism. 


Business Relations 


ALL RELATIONSHIPS among men have religious signifi- 
cance. There are no areas in human affairs, outside the concerns 
of religion, that make sense. All political, economic, and inter- 
national questions, because they involve human lives, are there- 
fore religious questions. And they are never settled until they are 
settled on the basis of the human values involved. 

Universalism, with its insistence upon the supreme worth of 
evely person, must measure every institution and every practice 
with a view to their consequences in the lives of persons. Uni- 
versalism asks of church and state and industry, What are you 
doing to the souls of persons? Not all kinds of religion are good. 
It is right to ask of a church, Does it use persons to increase its 
own power, or does it serve them by enlarging their lives? Does 
it keep its people in ignorance, or does it encourage the free 
exercise of creative and critical thinking? Not all governments are 
good. It is right to ask, Does a government foster or repress the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? Not all kinds 
of industry and business are good. We may justifiably ask, Does 
this way of industry or this method in business stifle or create op- 
portunities for men and women to exercise their natural rights? 
Does it contribute to the development of persons or does it rob 
and stunt the lives of the individuals it influences? All institutions 
and all activities and practices are good or bad according as they 
affect persons. 

When Universalists avow their faith in the supreme worth of 
human personality, they make persons central in their religion. 
We believe this emphasis was central in the teachings of Jesus. 
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It is a principle implied in the best part of every religion the 
world over. Herein is one of the distinctions between orthodoxy 
and liberalism. Orthodoxy places its supreme value upon pro- 
nouncements accepted as infallibly true because somebody long 
since dead made them. Universalists and other religious liberals 
find their religious values alone in that which serves the spiritual 
needs of man. 

There are other distinctions, of course; distinctions in points of 
view which place individuals in all religious groups with the 
Universalists. If you believe that truth in religion is found by the 
same methods of observation and intelligent reasonableness by 
which truth in other fields is discovered, you share a liberal out- 
look upon life. If you have sufficient faith in the law and order 
of the world to believe that law and order cannot be set aside 
by the will of men and institutions, you are of our persuasion. If 
you know that men are saved not by miracle or by accepting any 
one of the fifty-seven varieties of salvation offered by the two hun- 
dred and forty-nine religious bodies in America, but only by your 
own good character, then you are of a liberal mind in this respect. 

Religion can make sense in business relations only by the appli- 
cation of the principle of the supreme worth of every person. The 
chief reason why there has grown up in our world a gulf between 
religion and business is because religion has been taught as iso- 
lated from the rest of life. Religion has been for Sundays and 
business for the weekdays. The slave trader, the warmonger, the 
employer of child labor—each has been allowed to sit compla- 
cently in his pew on Sunday, sing hymns, and listen to a sermon 
about a future life in the sky without any discomfort to his pious 
conscience. 

In the prelude to Stephen Vincent Benét’s historical poem 
‘John Brown's Body’’ is a picture of the captain of a New Eng- 
land slave ship, reading with deep devotion his Bible, while in 
the hold below was his cargo of black men and women in chains. 
This trafficker in chattel slavery had religion of a sort. But his 
religion did not make sense in business because his religion was 
detached from the rest of his life. The worth of persons—of all 
persons regardless of color or other conditions—had never entered 
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into the religious conscience of this man of business. This has 
been and is today at the root of much of our unlovely business 
relations. The doctrine that a man can be religious apart from his 
behavior toward his fellow men has been all through the develop- 
ment of our American life an encouragement and a comfort to 
unethical business practices. 

One of the wealthiest men in America died a few years ago 
leaving the following statement in his will: ‘I commit my soul 
into the hands of my Savior, in full confidence that having re- 
deemed it, and washed it in His most precious blood, He will 
present it spotless before the throne of my Heavenly Father; and 
I entreat my children to maintain and defend, at all hazards and 
at any cost of personal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of the com- 
plete atonement for sins through the blood of Jesus Christ, once 
offered, and through that alone.’’ Here was a pious man who died 
believing that he was saved through the blood of Jesus regardless 
of his own character. This man got his start by trading in defective 
firearms. His business life, devoted to making millions, was among 
the most unsavory of the careers of the American accumulators of 
great wealth. 

Free enterprise, exalted among the virtues of our American way 
of living, too often has been freedom of the strong to exploit the 
weak, freedom from restraints in the interest of social good and 
freedom from the moral imperatives acknowledged in personal 
relations. 

There are those who defend the theory that it is impossible to 
carry religion into the conduct of business, because the Golden 
Rule is thwarted by the rule of gold. It is said that no business 
concern could pursue the principles of Christian ethics because it 
would be at a disadvantage with its less ethical competitors; that 
in advertising a product, its promoters are forced by the competi- 
tive struggle to appeal to prospective buyers on the lower levels 
of selfishness and pride. All this is only an admission that re- 
ligion is regarded as impractical in business relations. And so it 
is, unless we have a kind of religion which in its very nature must 
be applied to all human relations. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of how some men have 
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applied their religion to business. A hundred years ago a Uni- 
versalist minister, recognizing the growing chasm between Amer- 
ican business practices and ethical religion, brought together in the 
community of Hopedale, Massachusetts, a group of like-minded 
persons who banded themselves together in a courageous experi- 
ment of putting religious principles into business. Each took upon 
himself the following pledge: ‘I hold myself bound by the holy 
requirements of my religion never, under any pretext whatsoever, 
to kill, torture, rob, oppress, defraud, corrupt, or hate any human 
being.’ Out of this little band with faith in the practical applica- 
tion of religion to business, came the first successful co-operative 
movement on this continent. 

The year 1919 was a time of many labor strikes, industrial 
chaos, and the usual horrible aftermath of war. The clothing in- 
dustry in America was known as the sweat shop of underpaid, 
underfed, pauper labor. At that time a Universalist layman got the 
notion, regarded as fantastic by many business leaders, that the 
Golden Rule would work in business. He tried it and revolution- 
ized the clothing industry. 

I once had a wealthy banker as a member of my church. In the 
economic depression of 1929 when overnight rich men became 
poor and men who had achieved success in business were meeting 
reverses by jumping from their office windows, the bank of my 
parishioner failed. By legal means that most of us do not under- 
stand, this man’s associates in the bank were able to save their own 
skins. They urged my friend to do likewise. But he chose to sur- 
render everything he possessed toward reimbursing the depositors 
of his bank. Fellow businessmen said he was a fool. Perhaps this 
was not success in business, but it was success in religion, which is 
more important. 

These men were Universalists, but I make no claim that all Uni- 
versalist men are equally religious. I do say, however, that such 
men—and there are such in every church—are the men to whom 
religion is not an escape from the issues of business, but are men 
to whom religion is a living, practical power that makes sense seven 
days in the week. It is possible to call a man brother even while 
exploiting him, robbing him of the coal to keep his family warm 
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and taking the food from his table. But we cannot, if we believe 
him to be our brother, deny him the rights that are his because he 
is a person of supreme worth. 

We live in a world which increasingly is becoming one in its 
social problems, in its economy, and in its destiny. Religions with 
other-world emphasis, with their isolation from practical affairs, 
with their racial divisions, and their ponderous old-world doctrines 
simply are inadequate to the demands of the present day. This uni- 
versalist world needs such a religion as Universalism is, based on 
the universal Fatherhood of God, the universal Brotherhood of 
Man, and the universal worth of persons. 


This Is One World 


UNIVERSALISM, BY definition, is ‘the quality or state of 
being universal.’’ Universalism means oneness, or the whole. His- 
torically, Universalism is the theological doctrine that God will 
finally be successful in saving the whole human family to holiness 
and happiness. 

For this doctrine, our Universalist fathers found ample support 
in the Bible and especially in the teachings of Jesus. In the first 
four centuries of Christianity, this doctrine of universal salvation 
was widely accepted. During the first five hundred years of the 
Christian period, there were six theological schools. Four of the 
six taught that all souls would be saved. One of them taught that 
the wicked would be destroyed at death, and one taught that wicked 
souls would go into everlasting torment. The Universalist doctrine, 
suppressed when Christianity became Romanized, did not re-appear 
in organized form until the eighteenth century, when the Uni- 
versalist churches of America came into being. 

During these many centuries since the Christian doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation was formulated, there has come to man’s under- 
standing a whole new world. Up to four hundred years ago most 
men did not move far from home; they lived and died in the 
place where they were born. Their gods were local gods and their 
religions, their arts, and their skills were confined within the 
boundaries of the community. With the coming of improved means 
of travel and communication, the peoples of the world have become 
acquainted with one another. Civilization developed in one part of 
the globe has influenced all developing civilizations. Every culture 
has been influenced by contemporary cultures. One of the results 
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of this modern intermingling of peoples is to dispel the ancient 
assumptions of a chosen people, or of any group possessing the 
only true culture or the only true religion. In all cultures are true 
and false values; in all religions, true and false theories. 

Scientists studying the nature of man have found no chosen 
people, but have found evidences of a common origin and essen- 
tially a common endowment in mental capacity. Biologically man- 
kind is one. The immediate past has brought together the political 
and economic claims and purposes of the nations to a point where 
the one-world nature of our existence is beginning to be under- 
stood. We are beginning to see that this world is founded in 
universals. Moreover, the truth is beginning to dawn that organized 
life to survive and to yield its possibilities in world peace and 
prosperity must be concerned with the fundamental unities in 
which we have our being. 

The Universalist religion, with its historic conviction of the 
oneness of human destiny, is fortunate in the capacity to adapt 
itself to a world so rapidly changing in all its social understandings. 
Universalism sees the religions, each with its own supernatu- 
ralisms, its special saviors, and its sectarian schemes of salvation, 
as they actually are—efforts that keep separate the things which 
belong together. No one of them is infallible. They are all a mani- 
festation of the universal desire of man to relate himself advan- 
tageously to the great mysteries, and to make life with all its un- 
cettainties secure within the uniformity and fellowship of the 
group. At one time each religion served to meet the demands of its 
time. 

But this is a new kind of world in which we are now living. We 
must have a religion based not on the knowledge available in the 
fourth century or the fourteenth century, but upon the knowledge 
available now. Religion can never meet man’s basic needs so long 
as it is at variance with the proven and accepted facts in other 
departments of life. 

Take, for example, one of the prevailing and most persistent 
doctrines of traditional Christianity—that of original sin. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, man is born bad. He is constitutionally or 
naturally evil, and only through the miracle of redemption by the 
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blood of a savior can he be restored to goodness and his soul 
saved for eternity. This simply is not true. Children are born with 
certain capacities. They develop according to these capacities within 
the individual setting or circumstances of their lives. Any parent 
or teacher who assumes that it is otherwise will fail to meet the 
needs of children. Then to believe that these bad persons can, by 
baptism or by some other rite offered by the church, be rid of their 
sins and be set apart from others is to deny the oneness of our 
human nature, separating in theory those who belong together by 
the fact of a common heritage and destiny. The task is to help our 
children grow into an understanding of the nature of the modern 
world, and to be good members of it, to know that because of 
nationality, or racial mixtures, or social status, or natural endow- 
ments, they are neither better nor worse than others. They are 
growing up in a world which increasingly will be one. And it is 
not fair to them to deceive them in this matter. How much more 
wholesome it is for children to know the truth, that life every- 
where within us and within our world is subject to cause and effect 
from which there is no escape! No group or individual is good or 
bad, saved or unsaved, by any means other than by character. This 
is a truth generally recognized except in religion. A Universalist 
view of human nature would save us from the conflicts between re- 
ligion on the one hand and everyday life on the other. 

All such divisions created and continued by religious sectarian 
doctrines confuse the real issues and make for separations where 
there should be unity. They carry over into other relationships 
where the conflicts of competition and co-operation, peace and war, 
freedom and slavery, plague all of us. They exaggerate differences 
due to color or racial strain. Who can doubt that the teaching that 
the Jews killed Jesus has been one of the chief causes of anti- 
Semitism in countries where Christians have been in the majority? 
The theological theory that some are chosen to be saved while 
others are doomed to destruction leads to the assumption that some 
are born to be masters and others born to be slaves. 

The color of our skins is an accidental or superficial difference. 
Color indicates neither superiority nor inferiority, yet it is made 
an excuse for separation and discrimination. Whether one is born 
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in one country or in another is only a circumstance of the geo- 
graphical residence of one’s parents. Yet we foolishly insist that 
the worth of a person somehow involves his nationality. And we 
carry this error to the extreme of thinking there is virtue even in 
hating the people of another nation, the Germans, or the Japanese, 
or the Russians. It’s all very foolish, these artificial divisions of our 
human kind. They come of unscientific, superstitious and ignorant 
notions which long ago should have been outgrown and forgotten. 

The world needs universalism. We need a universalism that 
shall see the human race as one family of mankind, with a common 
origin, and coming to its present estate through the long processes 
of biological evolution including all. 

We need a universalism that shall recognize the good in every 
national group and its contribution to the common whole. 

We need a universalism that shall laugh at the preposterous 
claims that there is only one true religion or one true church, or 
that there is any one religion without error. A true universalism in 
religion goes beyond Christian denominationalism, and sees all 
religions of whatever time or place striving in imperfect ways to 
achieve a good life for man. 

Universalism, with its background of faith in the ultimate com- 
plete victory of God in bringing to fruition the lives of all his 
children, is today accepting the full implications of this theology. 
These implications lead to an inclusiveness in all human relations. 

It teaches that nationalism, whatever its virtue in the past may 
have been, must not today isolate us from the family of nations. 
To do so is to encourage a dangerous sense of sovereignty, increase 
militarism, and bring war. 

It teaches that more important than the shade of our complexions 
are the basic qualities of manhood and womanhood of which no 
racial group has a monopoly. 

It teaches that God has not revealed himself exclusively in any 
one religion but that truth, itself universal, has come in some 
measure to the adherents of all religions. True religion is never 
final but is ever growing and its development cannot be arrested 
but only retarded by doctrines of finality. 

It teaches that there are many sacred books and that no. one of 
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them is either perfect or useless. There is not one, but many 
saviors. 

It teaches that this is not two worlds, one natural and the other 
supernatural, one human and another divine, one of things secular 
and another of things sacred, but that this is one world where all 
things of worth are sacred, and all things have human, and there- 
fore spiritual, significance. 

This one-world view so realistically accepted by the sciences and 
the arts, this view being pressed upon us by the international con- 
ditions with which we have to make terms, should have a counter- 
part in religion. This can come about not by the triumph of one 
totalitarian church, and not by confusing the functions of church 
and state, but only by the growth of Universalist ideas in the minds 
of men and the growth of Universalist sentiments in the hearts 
of men. The real Universalists of the world are enthusiastically 
and sacrificially dedicated to the one-world ideal. 


World Relations 


THE UNIVERSAL Fatherhood of God is the largest thought 
ever to come to the minds of men. Early Universalists with deep 
insight and with a genius born of great faith, built their religious 
philosophy upon this rock. The idea of one supreme God of all the 
world has possessed men of many different religions down the cen- 
turies. Confucius, Chinese philosopher of the sixth century B.c., 
said, ‘““Within the four seas all are brothers.’ Malachi, Hebrew 
prophet of the fifth century B.c., asked, ‘Have we not all one 
father?”’ Jesus gave this truth of the universal Fatherhood of God a 
large place in faith and practice. But it became buried beneath the 
creeds where it remained during the dark ages of Christianity. It 
was for the Universalists of the eighteenth century in Europe and 
America to rescue this truth from the obscurities of the Christian 
creedmakers and to make it live again as once it lived in the religion 
of Jesus. 

The Universalist Church is not just another Christian denomina- 
tion. You will find in the Universalist churches today a religion 
different from the other religions of Christianity because it ts 
rooted in the theology of this larger faith. Persons coming to the 
Universalist Church find a fresh and free religious approach to life 
they never guessed could be found in any church. 

Since the principles of Universalism were first organized into a 
church, much has happened to impress upon us the truth that this 
world is constitutionally a universalist world. We are one world in 
our earthly career. We live together, the whole human race, upon 
this one relatively small planet. Man has developed with the life 
of the earth, sharing its history and its destiny. Man’s life is con- 
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ditioned by this earthly setting. He cannot live without it, and the 
earth without man can have no meaning to us. All creatures are 
dependent upon the universal life in which they live, move, and 
have their being. 

The sciences increasingly discover and confirm the universals in 
life. Astronomy knows no partiality. The sun shines on the evil and 
on the good, and the rain falls on the just and the unjust. 

The laws of chemistry and physics are universal laws, operating 
without bias with respect to race, nationality or religion. The body 
of the sinner is composed of the same elements as the body of the 
saint. The law of gravitation is not set aside for priest or poten- 
tate. 

Biologically this is a universalist world. We all came from the 
same source and were born in the same general manner. All re- 
quire food, air, sunlight and rest. We live, suffer, love and repro- 
duce under varying circumstances, but after the same general pat- 
tern. We look upon persons of speech or color unlike our own and 
imagine that they must be totally different from us. But we are 
mistaken. The unlikenesses are superficial and accidental. They 
and we are biologically one, bound together in a universal whole. 


“For the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins.” 


There are backward cultures and there are advance cultures, but 
there are no superior peoples and no chosen race. “For God hath 
made of one blood the nations of men to dwell in all the earth.” 

And now in the social sciences it is being found that this is a 
universalist world. It used to be supposed that one nation or one 
class could prosper by itself; indeed, that in order for some to 
prosper others had to be kept poor. Whatever the past, this is no 
longer true. Our world is becoming universalist in its social rela- 
tions. When we build walls to keep others out, we inevitably shut 
ourselves in. Edgar Allan Poe wrote a story of the rich men who 
shut themselves into a palace to escape the Red Death. But the 
plague entered the palace and destroyed them. Prosperous America 
dares not let Europe starve. If others perish in want, we, too, shall 
be brought low. If manufacturers expect to sell their goods and 
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make their profits, the rest of us must have sufficient wages to eti- 
able us to acquire, and all the high-pressure advertising in the world 
will not sell goods if the common people do not have money to 
buy. Prosperity is indivisible among classes and among nations. 

Nobody wins a war today. Everybody loses in this universalist 
world. Wars cannot be confined to the destruction of any one peo- 
ple. War knows no national boundaries. War is universally destruc- 
tive. Both war and peace are indivisible. 

Every intelligent effort made today for material relief in foreign 
lands and for stability in international affairs proceeds upon the 
conviction that all the world shares in a unity of interest. A United 
Nations organization is a recognition of the inter-relatedness of 
political affairs among all national groups. If we are successful in 
creating a basis for a continuing peace, we shall have to move in 
the direction indicated by a common concern for world govern- 
ment. 

What kind of religion makes sense in this sort of world? Over 
and over again we are told that in world relations our thinking, our 
attitudes, and our actions count for much. If it is true that future 
stability depends upon the way we think, that the structures for 
international understanding and concord are built first in the minds 
of the common people, how important it is that we have a religion 
that makes sense in world relations! 

The religion of Universalism is compatible with this one world. 
Universalism is the spiritual interpretation of the realities of con- 
temporary life. Universalism has no quarrel with science. We be- 
lieve in truth known or to be known, and whether in the field of 
mechanics or in the workings of the human spirit, truth is truth 
and our only authority. 

Universalists have faith in this one world; in the unchanging 
operations of nature—never altered by magic or miracle. Uni- 
versalists reject all claims, from whatever source, of such doctrines 
as virgin births, salvation by atonement, and physical resurrection 
of the body after death, because such doctrines are not true and 
are not therefore religious. 

Universalism makes no claim for itself, and rejects any claims 
made by others of a chosen people or a superior race. All men are 
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brothers by necessity if not by choice. Religion which means the 
“binding together’ sometimes serves to erect barriers in world re- 
lations. Peace can be established and maintained among the nations 
only by respecting the cultures found satisfactory to the people who 
cherish them. There can be no Christian peace for the whole world 
any more than there can be a Moslem peace or a Jewish peace. We 
want a universal peace, which can come when, in every religion, 
superstition and fears yield to reasonable thinking, out of which 
comes rational action. 

The problem involved in world relations is nothing more nor less 
than the problem of learning how to live together. We are literally 
living in one family of nations. There is not too much love among 
the members, and a great deal of suspicion and jealousy. We know 
how it is in a family. If there is to be harmony, there must be a 
good deal of give and take, a spirit of forgiveness and a degree of 
understanding. There may not be a sentiment worthy to be called 
love prevailing among all the members of the household, but there 
must be respect for every member by every other member. If Aunt 
Hattie wants to drink her tea from her saucer, or Cousin Ed pours 
maple syrup on his Saturday night beans, the rest of the family 
must be tolerant or somebody gets hurt. So it is with our inter- 
national relations. Some people prefer forms of government or re- 
ligions or folkways strange to us. We do not have to love them 
all, but we do have to respect them all if we are to live with them 
im peace. 

The fundamental factor is a deep conviction in the worth of 
every person. Not only progress, but the continuance of civilized 
life depend upon the recognition of this principle with all its far- 
reaching implications. We must stop exploiting weaker peoples. 
We must stop robbing the poor, for the weak and the poor are 
members of our own family. Man is not born in sin. He 1s of 
value in the sight of God, whether he has accepted Jesus or not. 
He is not saved by sacraments or symbols, but by his own character. 
He is not a child of Satan, but is born and remains a child of the 
Eternal, and in his own right. This is a distinguishing principle 
of the Universalist religion. 

Our world relations and our personal relations rest upon the 
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principle, true alike in science and in religion, expressed by Dr. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge, a Universalist layman: 


HE IS A MAN, MY BROTHER 


What man soe’er I chance to see— 
Amazing thought—is kin to me, 
And if a man, my brother! 


What though in silken raiment fine 
His form be clad, while naked mine; 
He is a man, my brother. 


What though of strange and alien race, 
Of unfamiliar form and face; 
He is a man, my brother. 


What though his hand with crime be red, 
His heart a stone, his concience dead; 
He is a man, my brother. 


Though low his life, and black his heart, 
There is a nobler, deathless part 
Within this man, my brother. 


The soul which this frail clay enfolds 
The image of his Maker holds— 
That makes this man my brother. 


The World Situation 


SOLUTIONS FOR the plight of the present-day world are 
many and varied. In the midst of wars and rumors of more wars 
are many voices advocating a way out of chaos into a world of 
peace and plenty. Yet confusion increases, normal living becomes 
more and more difficult, and we appear to be drifting nearer and 
nearer to the brink of another war. The rival political faiths of 
fascism, communism, and democracy are each bidding for accept- 
ance among the nations, but no one of them singly or altogether 
seems to possess the genius of bringing peace and order into the 
world. Indeed, one is prompted to ask, “Is there any deep desire 
for peace among those who have the power to make peace or to 
make war?’ We ask this question of our statesmen, Is the creation 
of conditions which alone can make for peace America’s first con- 
sideration, or is the first consideration a continuing bid for markets, 
and control of rich resources of minerals and oil in foreign lands? 
Are we primarily interested in feeding the starving peoples and 
re-establishing them in their homelands, or are we yielding to the 
pressures to exploit weaker populations for the economic advantage 
of those already privileged? 

On the one hand, are the commitments to the Four Freedoms, 
and the tacit recognition of the principle of one world. On the 
other hand, are the efforts to suppress by law minority opinions, the 
undermining of the authority of the United Nations organization, 
and the insistence that international affairs be resolved on the basis 
of two political worlds mutually exclusive of common interests. 

Suppose we admit for the moment that the world is sadly in 
need of leadership, that the major troubles will not be solved by 
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politicians alone, or by the increase of military powers. Suppose we 
are finding that the traditional practices of political diplomacy are 
not able to deal constructively with the issues that confront the 
nations, that the world is getting out of hand. Has religion then 
anything to offer? Has religion something which, if applied to our 
world affairs, could save us in the present crisis? 

Certain claims are made. One Christian church, on the presump- 
tion that it is the one true church and that it possesses all truth 
necessary to man’s life and salvation, claims that it eventually must 
guide and govern all mankind. Then there are those Christian 
groups which say that the only hope for any of us is acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as personal savior; only his atoning blood can wash 
away the sins of the world and bring peace to mankind. Again, 
there are Christian groups who despair of making this world any 
better. They believe that it must become worse and worse until 
the day of judgment comes, when Jesus will return to rule the 
earth. Therefore, the worse conditions become, the nearer we are 
to the final solution when good and evil shall be separated, and the 
good shall prevail. 

We may be justly suspicious of any such prescriptive remedies 
resting upon the peculiar emphasis of any religious group, Christian 
or otherwise. But this is not to say that religion has no bearing upon 
the vital issues that torment the people of the world in our time. 
Indeed, it is only in the application of certain great religious prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy that there is hope for solving our prob- 
lems either at home or in our relations with other nations. Let us 
think for a moment of some of the common-sense principles which 
need to guide us in the understanding of the present-day world, 
and in our dealings with one another. 

First of all, is the truth seen by the wise these many generations, 
but in recent years forcefully and dramatically brought to our atten- 
tion—the truth that this world is one world. The isolationists and 
the partialists today are living as remote from this earth life as if 
they lived on the moon. More and more clearly it is being made 
plain to us that this is a universalist world. Until recently war 
could be a private affair between two nations while the rest of the 
world went its normal way of peace. Now it is impossible for any 
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people to think of themselves as living in peace while war prevails 
in any part of the globe. It used to be assumed that prosperous 
nations could prosper while other nations lived in perpetual want. 
Anybody wide awake to what is now going on among the backward 
peoples knows how dangerous it is to all of us for the strong to pre- 
sume that they can continue to exploit the weak. Not only is peace 
indivisible, but prosperity and economic security are likewise in- 
divisible. There is a sort of socialism which binds together the peo- 
ple of the whole world. Poverty is like disease, a plague that cannot 
be isolated. It spreads across national boundaries and leaps the walls 
of trade that men build about their own economic securities. 

This seems to us to be a new kind of world, this one world 
that we have so lately come to live in. But its principles were long 
ago discovered. Religion has a name for it, the universal brother- 
hood of man. Frequently the churches have forgotten this religious 
principle. Sometimes they have taught that God cared enough only 
for their own group to save them. Often they have limited brother- 
hood to their own kind, or color, making Christianity an exclusive 
cult, embracing only those who accept their own special doctrines. 
But the religious leaders of Judaism and Christianity believed in 
the universal brotherhood of man. The Jewish prophet Malachi, 
more than five centuries before Jesus, asked his generation, ‘Have 
we not all one father, hath not one God created us?’’ To Jesus the 
heart of religion was the oneness of mankind. The problems that 
vex the men of all nations will not be solved until they are dealt 
with in the light of a common humanity, living in one world, with 
one destiny, and with one supreme task of learning how to live 
decently together. It will not do for us to assume that somebody 
else is entirely to blame for the mess we are in, that any one nation 
is alone guilty of bringing on the two wars that have so messed up 
our lives, or that there is now only one people threatening the 
future peace of the world. In this one world, we must recognize a 
common guilt for wars and for all the other evils that spoil our 
lives. Eventually all nations will rise or fall together, for this is the 
way of the one world with its one human family. 

A second principle in any successful solution of world or domes- 
tic problems is the religious principle of the worth of all persons. 
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This principle has not been duly emphasized. There has been a bad 
habit of dividing persons into saints and sinners, the saved and 
the unsaved, the good and the bad. Of all people, Christians should 
be the first to recognize the values in all persons. Jesus stressed this 
principle above all others. To him there were no unimportant per- 
sons, none so ignorant or so degraded that he could not see in them 
latent human and divine qualities. Too long the assumption of 
white superiority has dominated the feelings and policies in 
Western World culture. Too long petty nationalistic presumptions 
have dictated international dealings. Too often we have forgotten 
the New Testament declaration that ‘God hath not left himself 
without witness among any people.” 

A third principle, one we are ever in danger of forgetting, is the 
supremacy of spiritual forces. This is especially true in a time when 
military forces are much in the forefront of public life. If we are 
not extremely careful, we come to think that our objectives can be 
reached only by the superiority of fighting equipment and forces. 
For example, military might simply cannot by itself stop the spread 
of Communism. One of our Supreme Court justices has said that 
the victory over Communism must be won, not on the field of 
battle, but rather in mines and factories, in the rice fields, and in 
the hovels throughout the world. 

It is more than nineteen centuries since men began to repeat the 
words of Jesus’ prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’’ During 
all these centuries, poverty and unshared plenty have lived together. 
But in this one world, this cannot continue. Not more than one- 
fourth of the population of the world have the food, shelter and 
clothing necessary to health. Out of our abundance, we must share 
with the hungry. Physical hunger is the most pressing issue in the 
world. People cannot be fed by bullets and bombs, but only by the 
sympathy and compassion of those who give out of their abundance. 
Hungry people anywhere are a threat of war. No intelligent effort 
for world peace can leave out this item of the Atlantic Charter, 
Freedom from Want. 

These three religious principles, the oneness of humanity, the 
worth of persons, and the supremacy of spiritual forces, cannot 
be ignored in any intelligent effort to resolve the world situation. 
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They are elemental in the teachings of Jesus. They are also the 
basic doctrines of the Universalist religion. The world needs a 
religion that makes sense in the affairs of this life and of this day. 
Universalism, by whatever name it is called and among whomso- 
ever it is found, is the hope of the world. Only in the principles 
which Universalism is organized to teach, is there an alternative to 
world chaos. Universalism rejects many of the traditional doctrines 
of churches because they are not religious enough for this kind of 
world. 

Its genius is in the fact that while other denominations have set 
their faces toward a past that is gone, or toward a world to come 
after this world, Universalism is faith in the capacity of man to 
make of this life a fraternity of free men. 


Are Americans the Chosen People? 


THE NOTION of a chosen people has had considerable influ- 
ence in history. Because of this notion, tribes and nations have gone 
to war to take from people, assumed to be inferior, their lands and 
possessions. On this assumption, stronger and more numerous peo- 
ples have exploited and enslaved so-called lesser peoples. The 
worst of all inhumanities have made minorities the victims of the 
superstition that God has favorites, who because of superior quali- 
ties of race, of nationality, of color, or of religion, have a prior 
claim upon the possession of the earth. 

According to Hebrew mythology, this claim of superiority be- 
gan with Noah. Noah got drunk and put a curse on the inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan as an inferior slave people. 

The belief in a chosen or a superior people, however, was not 
confined to the Hebrews. In the first century B.c., Cicero wrote a 
letter to his friend, Atticus, with this advice, “Whatever you do, 
do not buy English slaves, for the English people are so dull and 
stupid that they are not fit to be slaves in the household of Atticus.” 
A few centuries earlier, the Romans were looked down upon by the 
Greeks, who called them barbarians, good enough to fight and kill, 
but devoid of culture and altogether base. And then there was 
Herodotus, who tells of the old Egyptian priest who, addressing a 
group of Grecians, said, ‘““You Greeks are but children, you have 
no history, no past, no civilized life.’” The Greenlanders, greeting 
Rasmussen on his return from a long expedition in 1924, told him 
the news they had just received of the first world war. They said, 
“The stupid white people keep on fighting. They are killing each 
other and it may be that there will soon be none left, and their 
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ships will come no more to this land where intelligent men live.” 

The most common reason for the belief that one’s own group is 
divinely favored seems to be the matter of color. The scientists tell 
us that due to differences in climate, chemistry of soil, and avail- 
able food, the color or pigment of the skins of people vary. But 
these differences in color bear no relation to intelligence or charac- 
ter. Because one’s skin is of the shade it happens to be does not 
mean that one is either superior or inferior to those whose skins 
are of different shade. It only means that over a long period of 
time his ancestors lived under certain physical conditions resulting 
in the color passed on to him. 

During the first world war, when the rulers of Germany were 
looking for evidence to support the theory that the Teutonic peo- 
ple were superior to all others, a noted chemist was given the task 
of analyzing the blood of Germans, and of Frenchmen, to show the 
superior quality of the German blood. To the disappointment of 
the Germans, it was found that there was no difference between 
their blood and the blood of the lowliest French person. The 
scientist continued his task, testing the blood of the most divergent 
racial and national strains, and found, to his chagrin, that chemi- 
cally they were all alike. By this long series of experiments, the 
German scientist reached the same conclusion to which Paul had 
arrived nineteen centuries earlier, ‘“That God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men to dwell in all the earth.” 

Not only is racial superiority a myth, but the idea of race as a 
separate and distinct group is an outmoded and unscientific idea. 
Purity of race is a myth, one of the oldest and one of the most 
persistent myths, but a myth nevertheless. According to recognized 
scientists in this field, there is no such thing as a pure race. Racial 
intermixture has been universally the experience of mankind. Man 
is the supreme mongrel of the animal creation. From time to time, 
groups have become isolated. Among them are the Eskimos, the 
American Indian, interior tribes of Australia, and the tribal 
Negroes of Central Africa. These come nearest in our day to a 
distinct racial stock. But there are no peoples of unmixed blood, 
and there has not been since the Stone Age. Perhaps the most that 
truthfully can be said is that we are marked by certain character- 
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istics due to climate, culture, and social experience, and by certain 
sentiments and folkways of national or regional identification. But 
these characteristics are not basic in blood, or bone, or nervous 
system. In the biological family of our species there is only one 
race, the human race. As one family with one common home, the 
earth, our task is to understand one another, to stop calling names, 
and to learn how decently to live together. Otherwise, we shall 
wreck this earth home, even as already by war and greed we have 
destroyed much of its resources. 

We have not only the myth of a chosen people on the basis of 
an assumed racial superiority, but we have also the myth of a 
chosen people on the basis of national superiority. We hear extrava- 
gant, patriotic pronouncements which, if closely analyzed, would 
support the suspicion that we in the United States regard ourselves 
as a chosen people, that we are not only wiser and better than other 
nations, but that God has gone out of his way to bestow upon us 
some favors withheld from people less worthy than we. Patriotism, 
which is the love of one’s country, is commendable. Most of the 
people in the world have such a love of their own country, what- 
ever that country may be. But we make the age-old mistake if we 
think that we are set apart and ordained as a special people. When- 
ever this has happened to a group, the logical next step has been 
an attempt to regulate and dominate the affairs of others. 

The truth is that the predominant or majority behavior in 
America has not always been considerate of the minority groups. 
There has been, and still is, an underlying assumption that white 
Americans are superior. 

Countee Cullen, famous Negro poet, wrote these lines dedicated 


“TO A LADY I KNEW” 


“She thinks that even up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores; 
While black-faced cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores.” 


Our treatment of the American Indian, of the Negro, of the 
Chinese, and of the Japanese, is the consequence of the notion 
of superior qualities possessed by the majority. There is the assump- 
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tion that we in America, by a wisdom not found elsewhere, have 
achieved an efficiency and created a high material productivity not 
found elsewhere. Look, we say, at the relatively high standard of 
living we have attained, foregetting that by plain good fortune, we 
have possessed here the richest natural resources in proportion to 
population of any nation in the modern world. 

The apostle Peter, before he could take the gospel of Jesus to the 
Gentile world, had to learn the hard lesson that there are no 
chosen people. In the opening words of his speech at Caesarea, 
recorded in the tenth chapter of the book of Acts, Peter re- 
vealed that he had come to a great new understanding. He said, “I 
have noticed that God 1s no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 

Perhaps the most offensive claim of a chosen people is in the 
realm of religion. Here, if anywhere, we should hope to find a 
generous acceptance of the fact that every group has both truth and 
error, and that none has all the truth. Yet the claim is made that 
God has revealed himself to one church only, and that one religion 
has all the truth. This claim of superiority, whether by race, by 
nation, or by a church, is a claim charged with danger in the kind 
of world we live in today. It is the claim of totalitarianism wher- 
ever it may be found, and a consequent threat to the safety and 
peace of all people. 

Over against these claims are the faith and philosophy of Uni- 
versalism. Universalism, on whatever level of life it may be brought 
to bear upon the relations of men, is the world’s best protection 
against the divisions, the animosities, and the resentments which 
torment men and nations. 

Universalism teaches the basic oneness of the human race, a 
common humanity transcending color, class, and creed. 

Universalism teaches the essentials which must go into the mak- 
ing of one world of universal law and universal peace, transcend- 
ing isolated nationalism with their conflicts and their wars. 

Universalism teaches the inclusiveness of religion, forever grow- 
ing and developing, as more light breaks upon the minds of men. 

Universalism is a religion which more and more will be found 
to make sense in a world where we must learn how better to live 


together. 


The Exercise of Democracy 


RELIGION CAN make sense in the exercise of democracy, but 
only if religion itself is democratic in its organization, in its teach- 
ing, and in its practice. Many members of Universalist churches 
have come to us from other denominations. They find in Uni- 
versalism a religion not at variance with the American ideal of 
democracy, but in harmony with it. They have seen what eventually 
must be more generally understood, that religion must be applied 
to the whole of life. 

We shall continue to have something less than democracy in 
politics so long as areas of the common life are set apart within 
which democratic principles are flouted and the arbitrary will of 
persons in power is unrestrained. Neither in industry, nor in com- 
munity life, nor in the churches, can there be a neglect of the prin- 
ciples of democracy if, in America, democracy is to become a way 
of living. 

Universalism makes a strong appeal to persons who greatly 
desire that the great American dream of freedom shall not be for- 
gotten. We desire to keep alive the right of individual judgment 
in religious opinion, to keep open the door of inquiry to truth, 
and to preserve democratic congregational principles of church 
administration. We believe that if democracy is a good principle 
to live by, it is a good principle to practice in church life. To those 
persons who have revolted against various forms of ecclesiastical 
authority by cutting themselves off from all religious institutions, 
we extend the invitation to become acquainted with the Uni- 
versalist church in their community. 

Democracy is a way of living with its roots in religion. Its 
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social implication, its political and economic application are the 
concrete and practical consequences of living religious principles. 
The historical religious evidences are found strikingly registered 
in certain writings of the Old and New Testaments. The first of 
these in point of time is the writings of the prophet Amos, in the 
eighth century B.c. At that time, as before and since, there were 
exploitation, slavery, vested privilege. Then, as now, there were 
a low estimate of humankind, a general acceptance of inequality 
among men, ignorance, and disregard of human rights. In the days 
of Amos, organized religion was indifferent to human values. A 
professional priestly class, beneficiaries of special privileges, kept 
the people poor and ignorant. The prophets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries championed the cause of the poor and the under- 
privileged and the outcast. They stood up for the forgotten man 
and the never-remembered man. So far as we know, this was a new 
thing in the world. The beginning of democracy was the recogni- 
tion of the worth of persons, of all persons whatever their social 
status. If you are not familiar with this beginning of democracy in 
the Jewish Christian tradition, go to your Bible. Read Amos and 
Hosea, Micah and Jeremiah in the Old Testament. 

Turn to the New Testament, and note how John the Baptist and 
Jesus continued in prophetic teaching to champion the neglected 
and the outcast. The established official religion of their time was 
centered in formal observances. Priestly power dominated rather 
than served the people. The officials of religion were arrogant 
and self-seeking. Jesus told them their sin was against the holy 
spirit for which there could be no forgiveness. His severest de- 
nunciations were directed against this professionally religious class 
who lived on the earnings of the poor. His mission was to all men, 
but he was especially concerned in behalf of the neglected and the 
poor. Soon after he entered upon his ministry, he visited his home 
town of Nazareth and went to the synagogue on the Sabbath. It 
was there that he declared the nature of his mission. Turning to 
the book of Isaiah, he read, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim relief to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
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them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
And he began to say unto them, ‘‘Today hath this scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.” 

The poor, the broken-hearted, the captives, the blind, and the 
bruised to whom Jesus referred represent the vast millions on earth 
who in all generations have been exploited by the strong and 
robbed by the rich. After the death of Jesus, the new religious 
movement which grew from his influence was made up largely of 
the underprivileged. The early church, undenominational and free 
from ecclesiasticism, made a noble effort to preserve the spirit which 
we call democracy. It is one of the tragedies of our history that the 
church became nationalized, militarized, and institutionalized under 
the influence of men ambitious for power. Its democratic elements 
were destroyed by the forces of autocracy, and the simple religion 
of the carpenter of Nazareth lost its humility and its inner power. 
The church which took his name became rich, arrogant and cor- 
rupt. It became a tool in the hands of those who had no knowledge 
of nor interest in democracy. 

Down the centuries there have been attempts both within the 
church and outside the church so to reform its policies that the 
powers of autocratic control would be reduced and the principles 
of democracy would be given place both in religious teachings and 
in administration. Notable among these efforts was the Protestant 
Reformation, which, however, stopped short of its possibilities. Its 
chief results were to set up churches which shifted authority from 
the church of Rome to the Jewish-Christian Bible, to set up a con- 
tinuing protest to the claim that there is but one true church, and 
to give weight to the religious democratic principle that the indi- 
vidual can be his own priest. 

It remained, however, for a little band of religious liberals on 
the new continent of North America to make the supreme effort 
to incorporate into the common life of the common people the 
principles of democratic living. The roots of American democratic 
ideas are to be found in the religious doctrine of the worth of per- 
sons and confidence in the capacity of men for self-respect, self- 
direction, individual judgment and self-government. The story of 
the creation of the American Constitution with provision for 
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representative government in place of old-world autocracies, of 
freedom of religion in place of old-world theocracies, cannot be 
told without recognition of the contribution made by the religious 
liberals. Democracy in government and democracy in religion go 
hand in hand. If one suffers, the other suffers also. The same spirit 
of independence which caused the American colonies to throw off 
the yoke of political autocracy brought into being the Universalist 
Church, with its insistence upon freedom from the bondage of 
ecclesiasticism. 

Universalists of the eighteenth century believed that religion 
could make sense in the exercise of democracy. Through the years, 
their strength has been proportionate to the strength of democratic 
sentiment and practice in the other institutions of American life. 
Together with the other free churches of America, Universalists 
have insisted upon the freedom of all men under law. They have 
encouraged the institutions which sustained democracy. They have 
stood resolutely for that principle which they were so influential 
in having incorporated into law, the separation of church and state. 
They, themselves, built many of the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, and have believed in the public schools as the 
strong bulwark of democracy. Universalists, together with thou- 
sands of others in the free churches, are apprehensive of any en- 
croachments upon the original status of the public school system 
as the support of democratic ideals. If American education does not 
contribute to American democracy, it is time for us to ask the ques- 
tion, “To what end is our American education?” 

In a Boston newspaper, is an interesting and curious editorial 
entitled “Youth and Morality.”” Following the statement that ‘“The 
old Puritanism of the Protestants has been largely replaced by the 
new Puritanism of Roman Catholicism” and that “The church and 
its priests probably provide a much more thorough moral and re- 
ligious training than that received by young people in pre- 
dominantly Protestant communities, ’’ the writer says that the results 
are appalling as reflected in Boston’s political immorality. I do 
not know that I could subscribe to the suggestion that ‘Boston, 
the leading Catholic community of the nation, has developed prob- 
ably the lowest political morality in the country.’ Many American 
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municipalities are bad. But here is a fair question to ask, If Boston 
is one of the most religious communities and the education pro- 
vided the young people is so thorough in Boston, what is the mat- 
ter with this education? Certainly the value of education is to be 
found not in the thoroughness of it, or in the amount of it, but in 
the quality of it. Should we not ask of all educational institutions 
and of all churches, ‘“To what purpose is our education directed? 
To what convictions and to what loyalties is it aimed? Is it edu- 
cating for democracy, or is it educating for some other interests 
incompatible with the needs of democratic life?” The educated 
person and the religious person, if his education and his religion 
are of the right kind, will be conditioned for democracy in all his 
human relationships. 

Democracy is indivisible. It is more than a political technique. 
It is based upon the worth of persons, irrespective of class, color 
or creed. 

Universalism is democratic in its beliefs; it binds no person to 
an established, authoritative creed. 

Universalism is democratic in the inclusiveness of its reach. It 
denies to no group, Christian or non-Christian, the freedom of 
belief or worship it claims for itself. It has never held a heresy 
trial, and has never excommunicated a member. 

Universalism is democratic in its administration. It is intercul- 
tural and interracial. Conformity is purely voluntary, and the non- 
conformist finds among us a respect for all honest convictions. 

The Universalist Church is democratic in its organization. It has 
no hierarchy, no bishops, no professionally good men. 

Universalism has demonstrated that religion can make sense in 
the exercise of democracy. 


Questions Frequently Asked 


I AM impressed with the mass of superstitions held by persons 
of all ages and of all religious groups. Points of view discredited 
for generations regarding heaven and hell, punishment of the 
wicked, miracles, and a host of ideas which do not make sense in 
the present-day world still clutter the minds of otherwise sensible 
persons. For example, here is an engineer with scientific training, 
but who lives in the Middle Ages so far as his religion is concerned. 
Such a person must keep his religion in an isolated part of his 
mind. 

The second thing which impresses me is that somehow many 
persons think that they have more religion and possess more 
faith if they believe something unreasonable than if they believe 
something that is reasonable. In their minds, religion seems to be 
so completely associated with the unreal that if an idea is reason- 
able it does not seem to them to be religious. Even if they have 
outgrown certain childish notions, they feel that in doing so they 
have lost their religion. They have a sort of homesickness for their 
outgrown childish fancies, like the adolescent who feels 'ost with- 
out his childhood Santa Claus. 

And the third impression is a confirmation of a long-held con- 
viction that the world is full of people who do not regard them- 
selves as religious at all, but whose lives are lived on a high plane 
of ethical standards. To them there seems to be no separation be- 
tween the sacred and the secular areas of life. I think they are the 
kind of people Jesus liked. With no extravagant professions, and 
no pious language, they are the sort whose lives maintain the moral 
fabric of the world. Many such persons are Universalists and do 
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not know it. They would find in the religion of Universalism and 
in the fellowship of Universalists a new fresh joy in a religion that 
makes sense. 

These questions are selected chiefly because they seem best to 
fit the general theme of this book. 

1. “When and where did Universalism begin?” The Universal- 
ist point of view is very old, perhaps as old as speculative thinking. 
The ancient Greeks who found in the world a set of laws operating 
without special privileges and not subject to alteration by man’s 
device really got hold of a universalist idea. The prophets of the 
Old Testament were Universalists. They saw that true religion is 
a way of living, and some of them guessed that there were no 
chosen people. Jesus was universalistic in the inclusiveness of his 
gospel, as was also Paul. Until the fourth century, Universalism 
was an established doctrine of the early church. In all generations 
there have been those who believed with Jesus in the all-inclusive 
reach of the saving power in man. American Universalism is gen- 
erally dated from the coming of John Murray to this land in the 
year 1770, although there were scattered Universalists in the 
colonies prior to that date. Murray established the first Universalist 
Church in America, in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

2. A man writes to tell me that he suspects that I am a Com- 
munist, or at least a Communist sympathizer. He asks, “Why do 
you never mention the dangers of Communism?” The most obvious 
answer is that Communism is not defeated merely by denouncing 
it, but by building in all departments of life the principles of 
democratic procedures. When so many are speaking against Com- 
munism, there is a suspicion that this issue may be used to divert 
our attention from more serious and more immediate dangers. 
Some of us want to know whether the person or the group de- 
nouncing Communism is really concerned with preserving the 
principles of American democracy or whether the primary interest 
may not be in promoting some other form of totalitarianism. I am 
against any form of totalitarianism, political or religious. I am 
against communism, fascism, militarism, and the idea of one 
church for everybody. I like one no better than I like any of the 
others. Each is a threat to freedom. 
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3. “If Jesus was not God, who was he?” Jesus was a Galilean, 
with a profound and mystic sense of the nearness of God. He was 
possessed of Israel’s vision of the kingdom of God. On fire with 
these two ideals, he abandoned his trade as carpenter, and became 
a teacher in the towns and villages of his country. His courageous 
agitation stirred up the hostility of the Jewish leaders and the alarm 
of the Roman politicians. Together they put him to death. He did 
not claim to be God, or the son of God, or even the Messiah. 
Jesus was a spiritual genius, but a man nonetheless. This is not 
distinctly a Universalist interpretation of his life. It is the interpre- 
tation of the best in modern scholarship. Jesus was the son of God 
in the same way that all men are sons of God. 

4. A woman writes me a letter in rather intemperate language, 
scolding me because Protestants believe in, and practice birth con- 
trol. She states that birth control is against God’s law. She refers 
me to the command of Jehovah in the first chapter of Genesis to 
the first man and woman. This passage says, ‘Male and female 
created he them, and God blessed them; and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.”” According to 
the record there were at that time only two persons on the earth. 
Therefore the command very likely had more urgency than it has 
in our day! The chief difficulty encountered when anybody attempts 
to say just what is God’s law is that always men have identified 
their own programs and policies with divine will. Men who oper- 
ated the Inquisition said it was God’s will that non-believers be 
tortured. Calvin doubtless believed he was performing God’s will 
when he caused Servetus to be burned. Hitler said that it was the 
divine will that the Aryan people should rule the earth. It is there- 
fore always in order to ask of those who identify their own will 
with the law of God, “Who says so?” All normal married persons 
practice birth control. The issue is not whether to have birth control 
or no birth control, but whether married women for reasons of 
health shall have access to scientific methods in the spacing of their 
children. This is neither unnatural nor against God’s law. 

5. A man writes to ask if I do not know that his church gave the 
Bible to the world. If we are to credit any single religious group 
with giving the Bible to the world, it must be the Jews. The Old 
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Testament, which constitutes three-fourths of the Bible, is entirely 
Jewish. It is the literary production of eleven centuries of Hebrew 
life. The New Testament, while written by persons who attempted 
to read into the life of Jesus their own doctrines, nevertheless is 
concerned primarily with the life and teachings of one Jew, Jesus. 
The sources of the New Testament are likewise Jewish, and most 
of its writers Jewish Christians. The Old Testament is the Jewish 
Bible adopted by Christians who are not always generous in 
acknowledging their debt to the people who produced it. 

6. ““What was the church that Jesus Christ founded?” Jesus 
himself founded no church. He remained a Jew to the end of his 
life, and never renounced the faith of his people. It was only after 
his death that the new religious movement, inspired by his teach- 
ings, began to be built. It was undenominational in character, but, 
beginning at Antioch, took on the name Christian, a word which 
Jesus probably never heard spoken. The first churches were brother- 
hoods of believers, and in the beginning were without officials and 
without an ordained clergy. 

7. “Do Universalists accept the authority of the Bible?’ Uni- 
versalists accept the findings of modern Biblical scholarship. They 
have no theory about the Bible not generally held by the scholars 
and taught in modern theological schools of many denominations. 
If there seems to be a difference in the way the Bible is taught in 
Universalist churches, it is because we feel more free than do some 
others in telling the truth about the scriptures. There are wide- 
spread feelings that the people cannot be trusted with too many 
facts about the Bible, a theory not shared by us. The Bible is best 
understood not as a book of authority. It is something better than 
that. It is a record of the developing ideas of religion among one 
of the most remarkable people in history. It did not create religion, 
but religion created the Bible. It is an account of the best that over 
a period of thirteen hundred years men have thought about the 
great issues of life. 

8. ‘‘Was not the atonement which Universalists deny taught by 
Jesus Christ?” The answer is, ‘No.’ Jesus did not teach this. The 
atonement dogma, revived from certain Jewish ceremonies, was 
the creation of theologians after the time of Jesus. The theory is 
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that God killed Jesus, who was innocent, to satisfy his anger toward 
men who are sinners. Men, by accepting Jesus as Savior, can 
escape the consequences of their sins. For four reasons Universalists 
renounce this dogma. First, the dogma of atonement misrepresents 
the nature of God. God does not slay the innocent that the guilty 
may escape. He is not angry with us. Jesus taught of a loving God, 
whom men can know and love without the aid of any such device 
as blood sacrifice. 

Second, the dogma of atonement misrepresents man. Man is 
not born in sin because of Adam’s fall. Jesus never mentioned 
Adam nor the fall of man. Children are born into the world with- 
out stain upon their lives. 

Third, the dogma of the atonement misrepresents the nature 
of the world. Throughout the physical and spiritual world are the 
operations of laws of consequences which no miracle can set aside. 
Real religious faith is faith in these eternal laws. To imagine that 
they can be set aside is lack of faith. 

Fourth, the dogma of atonement is immoral. If it were possible 
for one person to sin and another to take the consequences, this 
would be an immoral thing to do. Universalists, along with many 
others, do not believe in the blood atonement. 

9. ‘““What do Universalists believe about the final judgment?” 
The best answer to this question is probably found in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, the parable of Jesus illustrating the truth that 
we are judged by our service to our fellow men. The words are 
familiar: ‘‘I was hungry and ye gave me food, thirsty and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked and ye 
clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.” In the light of such teaching and in the light of 
experience, every day is a judgment day for all of us. Our faults and 
our virtues are in our daily living and by them is the judgment 
cast. Judgment is not on some remote day in the future, but day 
by day, and hour by hour. Like the bogie man, the judgment day is 
used by teachers and parents, who ought to know better, to scare 
bad little boys into being good. 

10. “Is common sense a true measure of religion?’ Common 
sense, or reason, is a measure in religion, and without its free 
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exercise religion degenerates. In no department of life except re 
ligion does anybody counsel us to neglect our minds. Religion is 
the most powerful, the deepest, and the most ancient interest of 
man. Unless intelligence has a part in religion, religion can be, and 
often is, an encouragement to gullibility, ignorance, superstition, 
and fear. The Biblical invitation, “Come and let us reason to- 
gether,” has not been withdrawn. When Jesus was asked which was 
the greatest commandment, he answered by repeating the historical 
law of his people: ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” And the 
epistle called First Peter counsels the reader, “Be ready always to 
give reason for the hope that is in you.” Reason and real religious 
faith are not antagonistic one to the other. Reason is necessary to a 
religion that makes sense. In the Universalist point of view re- 
ligion is a way of living. This principle permeates all our thinking. 
Unless it makes sense it is separated from the rest of life, and 
religion which is kept separate from life is simply not religion. 

11. “Why do you think science is so important to religion?” 
Science is important to religion because science is important to life. 
Science is simply the knowledge men have gained by orderly 
methods of investigation. By its aid we are able to make intelligent 
use of the forces of the universe. There is no conflict between real 
religion and real science. There is conflict only when superstition is 
called either religion or science. All truth is holy, whether in science 
or religion. Somehow the idea has got into some minds that it is 
more pious to believe something fantastic, and not of this world, 
than to believe that which comes by experience. A pious person is 
not necessarily a religious person. 

12. “Was not Jesus the Son of God?’’ We believe Jesus was a 
son of God and that, as he plainly taught, all persons are children 
of God. Jesus spoke of himself as the “son of man.” His teachings 
were for men to live good lives that the Kingdom of Heaven might 
come. His was a simple gospel—love to God, love to man, humble- 
ness of spirit, repentance of sins committed, and forgiveness of 
enemies. He never claimed that he was born of a virgin or that he 
was equal with God. He rebuked those who called him “good 
teacher,” and said, “Why callest thou me good? None is good save 
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one, even God.” The important point that should be made, how- 
ever, is this: It is not religion, but only dogma which places faith 
in statements about Jesus. We share the religion of Jesus only on 
the ethical or moral plane. The doctrines of the Christian churches 
have obscured the real Jesus. Liberals in all the denominations are 
more concerned with what he taught than they are with the theo- 
logical theories with which the church has obscured him. 

13. “If the Universalists have the truth, why are they so small 
compared to the other denominations?” In the first place, the Uni- 
versalists do not claim to have all the truth. Universalism has, how- 
ever, the most important truth for this generation, namely, the 
essential unity of life and the oneness of human destiny. There can 
be neither peace nor continued prosperity anywhere in the world 
until this truth is recognized and men’s behavior is based 
upon it. 

In the second place, Universalists have never regarded numbers 
as of most importance. They have never employed the methods by 
which great numbers of people are brought into the church. Accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of the Census, there are in this 
country two hundred and fifty-six religious bodies: forty-six of 
them are larger than the Universalists; rwo hundred and nine are 
smaller. Universalists are one of the smaller of the large denomina- 
tions and one of the larger of the small denominations. But let 
us not deceive ourselves in regard to numbers. Truth is not meas- 
ured by statistics. Any Christian who prides himself on the size 
of his denomination will do well to remember that there are two 
hundred and ten million Mohammedans. Only one-third of the 
people in the world are, even by the most generous definition, 
Christians. 

14. “Are Universalists better than other people?” I hope I have 
not been guilty of creating the impression that we are a self- 
righteous people. Universalists who live up to their religion, I do 
not hesitate to say, are superior people, because Universalism is a 
superior religion. Unfortunately not all of us who are Universalist 
in name are Universalist in fact. And fortunately there are in all 
churches, and in none, persons who think and live as a Universalist 
should. They are better persons. 
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Universalism is a hard religion to live. It demands more than 
assent to a creed. It asks for more than a sacramental worship. It is 
a way of living with all mankind and in all the issues of life. It is 
a high experience to be associated with men and women whose 
aim is high even when their lives fall short of this aim. 

15. ‘““When one has lost faith in Jesus as savior, and does not 
accept the general religious doctrines, how can his faith be 
restored?”’ 

Under these circumstances one’s faith should not be restored, 
any more than faith in Santa Claus should be restored. We should 
go on to a larger faith. 

It is often a painful experience for one to lose his childish faith. 
But this may be only an initial step toward a better, more intelli- 
gent faith. If one has ceased to believe in Jesus as a savior whose 
death can take away sins, I suggest that the next step is to under- 
stand the real mission of Jesus as an ethical teacher and spiritual 
leader. With this understanding he will have more meaning to the 
believer than before. 

If one does not accept the religious doctrines generally held, he 
is fortunate. Tennyson said, ‘There lives more faith in honest 
doubt . . . than in half the creeds.”’ Let the doubter start with his 
honest doubts and build an honest, reasonable faith based on mod- 
ern scholarship and his own experience. Doctrines are man-made. 
If the conclusions of other men do not make sense to us, let us 
make our own doctrines. 

All good religions are developing religions. Growth is the law 
of life. At whatever point one happens to be at the present time, 
his understanding of religion should expand with the changing 
needs of a changing world. This does not mean recovering any- 
thing or going back to anything. There is no one faith once de- 
ltvered to the saints which makes unnecessary a continued search 
for truth. Therefore, I should say to those who have lost faith, 
Start where you are and try to understand your capacity for living 
a good life. Know your world and you will find it yielding to 
intelligence and good will. There is no greater faith than this: that 
man has capacity to create out of the materials of this sort of world 
a good life for himself. 
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16. Another question: “‘Is it not true that in order to have peace 
in the world, all men and all nations must become Christian?” 

No. I do not tink that universal peace requires that all people 
become Christian, or members of any other single religion. For 
Christians to assume that their religion is the best religion for 
everybody is sheer arrogance. For Christians to insist that Hindus 
or Jews ought to give up their religion and become Christian is no 
more acceptable to the Hindu or the Jew than would be the sug- 
gestion to the Christian that he forsake his heritage to take on some 
other religion. 

Generally we thrive best on our own native culture, and more 
desirable than conversion to a foreign religion is the development 
in every religion of its best. No one has a perfect religion, but all 
religions can be improved with the improvement of the people 
who hold them. If Christians cherish the notion that Christianity 
offers the only prospect for world peace, they would do well to re- 
member that to date the Christians have given scant evidence to 
the non-Christian peoples that the acceptance of Jesus has been 
conducive to peace, even among themselves. Much more important 
than the fact that a man is a Christian, or a Jew, or a Moham- 
medan, is the fact that he is a human being. To recognize this fact 
as of supreme importance and to build our human relations and 
institutions upon it is a way to universal peace. This is a Universal- 
ist answer to the question, the answer that universalist-minded 
persons in all religions are giving. 

17. ‘How does Universalism answer the question, ‘Who and 
where is God?’ ”’ 

Historically, Universalists made Jesus’ teaching of the universal 
fatherhood of God one of its affirmations of faith, and they have 
never renounced this faith. It must be said, however, that the idea 
of God, like all other ideas, is subject to modification. The teach- 
ing of Jesus, of God as spirit, is certainly much different from the 
picture of God in the book of Genesis as a being who walked man- 
like in the Garden of Eden. The New Testament idea of God as a 
God of love is different from, and an improvement upon, the God 
of hate and revenge portrayed in some of the Psalms. 

This process of change continues in our time. There is ample 
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evidence that the conception of God is less and less that of a personal 
being living in kingly grandeur in the skies, and more and more a 
conception growing out of a better understanding and appreciation 
of the naturalistic world. I think most Universalists, like the 
liberals in all religious groups, find certain forces and qualities in 
the universe that are akin to forces and qualities they find in them- 
selves. These are manifested in beauty, order, love and creative- 
ness. Some persons conveniently and meaningfully call these forces 
God. Universalists have no special insights into the nature of God. 
Their distinctiveness is rather in the universality of this nature. 
When a Universalist says that God is love he must, in order to be 
a Universalist, believe that God loves all mankind and has no 
favorites. When a Universalist says that God is a word used to 
designate the mysterious forces of the world, he must, if he is to 
qualify as a Universalist, believe that these mysterious forces are 
not alone for some persons and some places and some circum- 
stances, but are for all persons in all places and under all circum- 
stances. This is the distinctive quality of faith which makes one a 
Universalist. 

18. It is asked that I discuss further the question of immortality. 
There are forms of personal immortality which are quite evident. 
The continuity of human life is maintained by means of the life 
that is passed on from each generation to the next. We live in the 
lives of our children, even as our ancestors live in us. This kind 
of immortality is not only obvious, but it is quite necessary to man’s 
continuing existence on earth. 

Another form of immortality is personal influence after death. I 
often pass the Perkins Institution for the Blind. Mr. Perkins, who 
gave this home and school to Massachusetts, has been dead nearly 
a century, yet he continues to live in the lives this school benefits 
and blesses. Many persons are more alive after their death than 
they were when they lived on earth. Jesus, born in a little hamlet 
in an obscure country, probably was known by few persons. Yet 
more than nineteen hundred years after his death, his name is 
familiar to millions and none can estimate his influence in the 
world. Lincoln is better known now than he was in his own time. 
These are striking examples, but no one who has lived is without 
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this influence in some degree on the world he leaves at death. 
Both the good and the evil in us live to bless or to curse those who 
remain after we are gone. 

Whether we as individuals live again beyond this world’s 
horizons, nobody knows, and few are anxious to find out soon. 
There seems to be little convincing evidence that we shall live 
again, but on the other hand no one knows enough to say that it is 
impossible. The sensible thing, in view of the want of evidence, 
is to wait and see, but in the meantime to make the most of the life 
we have. 

19. Our last question is one which appears in one form or an- 
other many times, ‘““What can the small group of liberals do to 
save the world?” 

Too many persons are too much impressed by large numbers. I 
suggest that minorities are more important to progress than major- 
ities. The fact that large numbers of people are drawn to a given 
point of view or an institution is no guarantee of the rightness of 
their position. Otherwise non-Christians would have more truth 
than Christians because there are more non-Christians. Professional 
baseball would be more important than grand opera, because it 
draws more people; and prize fights more important than any re- 
ligious gathering. Liquor would be more important than education 
because more money is spent on it. 

Liberals, though few, can do much and are doing much. Tliey 
can speak out on great issues of the day when conservatives arid 
orthodox, because of restrictions placed upon them, are silent. ia 
every community they can stand against the encroachments of 
totalitarianism in politics and in religion. They can speak out for 
freedom of speech, of press, of radio, and of assembly, when other 
voices are silent. In America, they can take a stand for every 
democratic principle involved in the separation of church and 
state. They can always think and act for the welfare of persons, in 
these times when the individual is being thwarted, crushed, and 
exploited by the institutions of church and state and powerful 


business monopolies. 


